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Lucky Strike, the fines: 


Cigarette you ever 





smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 5 
Cream of the Crop—"IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 





ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 


fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 


Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


‘It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 





*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, 


“Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
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WHILE YOUR DOLLARS COUNT MOST! 
Today Goodrich Tires give you more and 


cost you less than ever in history! 
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EVER before in all tire 

history have your dollars 
gone as far as they go today! Never be- 
fore have you been offered such an 
amazing combination of high values 
and low prices as Goodrich Tires put 
before you now. 


The tire that cost you $31.15 in 1920 
can be bought for $6.75 today. And for 
every 1,000 miles in your 1920 tire, your 
Goodrich Tire today gives you 2,250 
miles. 

Thus you actually pay only 4 cents 
now for the same mileage that cost 
you 3 times as much in 1925 and nearly 
TEN times as much ten years ago. 


The tires your Goodrich dealer shows 
you today have publicly proved them- 
selves under the hardest sort of service 
throughout the country. They are 
tested over the roads of 46 states. They 
are proved. Yet they are not only 
priced lower than Goodrich Tires ever 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 
* Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


Rubber Footwear + Drug Sundries + 
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have been priced, but actually cost 

you no more than you are asked to 

pay for tires of doubtful quality. 
See your neighborhood Goodrich 


dealer. Let him prove the greater 
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HERE THEY ARE! The greatest bar- 
gains in tires you've ever seen. Built by 
Goodrich ... perfected on the road... 
proved ...and priced lower than any 
other time in Goodrich history. They 
take the gamble out of tire buying! 


value of Goodrich Tires. You'll find 
the man who sells Goodrich Tires 
meeting all comers in price... and 
beating them in quality! 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich Tires 
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POWDER & CAKE 
-every home needs both 





DONE - - by a little girl and a little Bon Ami 


“Mother, what do people mean when they talk about 
elbow grease ?” 

“oW/ ‘. ee a [a 2s ¥ : - 

Why, that’s easy to answer, Bonnie dear. Elbow grease Check up—are you 
is what you don’t have to use when you clean pots and , . 

c gm using Bon Ami for: 
pans with Bon Ami. 

And that’s a fact! You'll never tire your arm cleaning 
and polishing with Bon Ami. In double-quick time, this CO SMOOTH PAINTED WOODWORK 
old-favorite cleanser absorbs dirt, sooty spots, stains and ae 

: % : OTIN OUTENSILS OF ALUMI. 
grime. And does so without leaving scratches and scars to 
make the next cleaning harder. 


O WINDOWS CO MIRRORS 0 BRASS 


NUM, ENAMELAND AGATE O RE- 


Bon Ami comes in two handy forms—a compact Cake FRIGERATORS 0 THE HANDS 
and a snowy-white Powder. Each has a host of uses through- C CHROMIUM PLATE CO AUTO 
out the house (see list at right). : . 

WINDSHIELDS AND METAL TRIM- 


And more good news: Bon Ami never roughens or red- 


: MINGS © WHITE SHOES DO MARBLE 
dens the hands—a boon to women who do their own work. 


AND CONGOLEUM O BATHTUBS 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK. In Canada—BON AMI LTD., MONTREAL 


O TILING CO COPPER UO NICKEL 


BON AMI RADIO MATINEE... «On the air, everywhere!” ... Out of the millions of 
pages of Bon Ami advertising, **Bonnie and Amy” have stepped to broadcast a delightful pro- 

ram of music and entertainment every Thursday morning from 44 stations associated with the 
Rosional Broadcasting Company. These two charming characters are on the air—Eastern Day- 
light Time 11 A. M., Central Standard 9 A. M., Mountain 11:20 A. M., Pacific Coast 10:20 A. M. 


A FAIRY-TALE BOOKLET FOR THE CHILDREN 


7 interesting adventures of the Bunny Knights and their Princess Bon Ami. Send 4 
cents in stamps to The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New York City, for a copy. 
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Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake 1] Powder (] Both 1) 
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T this writing, which is a broiling hot 
morning early in August, the great 
drought still continues in the Mis- 


sissippi Valley. East of the Alleghenies it 


is beginning to look serious, too, although H. 
article on page seven, 
Panhandle Experiment Station of Okla- 
homa, and knows intimately the High 
Plains country he describes. 


this section had plenty of rain up to 
early July. 

Dean Throckmorton, legal advisor to 
Our Folks, stopped in yesterday on his 
way from Cleveland to southwestern Vir- 
ginia. “I did not see a really first-class 
field of corn until we got into Lancaster 
County, Pa.,”’ he said. 

‘‘Never in my life have I 
seen so many Corn Belt farmers 
resting under the trees,’’ says 
Jimmy Baily, of our Circula- 
tion organization. ‘They have 
given up trying to work during 
the heat of the day. Neither 
men nor animals can stand it.” 

New England meanwhile has 
had excellent harvests in nearly 
every line—too large if any- 
thing. The Pacific Coast is 
not complaining, except over 
the matter of freight rates to 
the East. The campaign to get 
the California grape growers 
organized on a surplus-control 
plan is apparently a success. 


2 2 
OTWITHSTANDING 
these anxieties, do not let 


Topics 


NEW DRESSES 


agriculture. It is the basic 
industry. It can be made un- 
comfortable, but it can not be 
destroyed. As far as any hu- 
man institution can be, farm- 
ing is invulnerable and im- 


COVER DESIGN 
HIGH-PLAINS WHEAT 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. . ... b 
POLITENESS AT HOME 
THE CASE OF 
FARMING AND THE AUTOMOBILE 
THE MUTINEERS, Part II 
BASEBALL AGRICULTURE 
S IN SEASON rigs Seen rg What 
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Interesting News Pictures 18 
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matter, and we want Our Folks to have 
the real facts, as always. 
who contributes the 
is Director of the 
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CONTENTS for September 


by Tore Asplund 
by H. H. Finnell 
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. by Mary 


by Ja 


by Margery 


by E. T. Leavitt 26 
by Glenn Kinghorn — 2! 
by W. E. Barr 30 

by Catharine W. 


by Our Humorists 50 


NOTHER interesting writer in this 
issue is A. R. Erskine, who is presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation of 
South Bend—once the wagon and carriage 
center, now vigorously engaged in auto- 
mobile production. 

F. C. Lane, who writes so interestingly 
of the farm activities of star baseball 
players, present and past, has been for 
many years editor of the Baseball Maga- 
zine. He probably knows personally more 
baseball players and managers than any 

other three men. 
Miss Dorothy E. Shank is 
Educational Director for the 

PAGE American Stove Company, and 
her popover recommendations 
are based on thorough labora- 
tory work for that big manu- 


y Tim Webb 9 facturing corporation. 
Walt Mason 9 os ~~ 
@ @ 


and Other Editorials 10 
by Albert Russel Erskine 
by Kenneth Payson Kempton 12 

by F.C. Lane 14 


11 A” AY last winter we asked 

Mr. Tore Asplund to under- 
take the painting of our cover 
picture for this month, knowing 
To Do Now 15 how much interest there would 
16 bein yacht-racing right now, on 
account of the challenge | Sir 
> Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock V. 
R. Reynolds 20 ow beautifully Mr. Asplund 
Grif McKay 22 did his work you may see on 
ne Moreland 24 _ the outside cover. 
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Wear old shoes and 
be comfortable. 
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* B . M h The Farm Journal gives no 
Uur usiness etho chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 
and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers on 
trial, two years for 50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. WARD, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 

Bldg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 

Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 

Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lineoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this . 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes bet ween subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play Always say, ‘‘l saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.”’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa 
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For cuts, bruises, wounds, stings — all 
infections — LISTERINE — instantly! 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute danger of infec- 
tion. Germs of infection may reach the wound from other 
parts of the skin surface or the air may transmit them. 

Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, bruise, burn, 
or sting, that breaks the surface of the skin, the intelligent 
thing to do is to douse full strength Listerine on the affected 
part, and to repeat the treatment frequently. 

For Listerine, though safe and non-poisonous, is a remark- 
able germicide with amazing power to kill germs without 
harming tissue. 

Repeated tests in great international laboratories show that 
when used full strength, Listerine kills even the stubborn 


Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
in counts ranging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, enabling it 
to reach germs lying comparatively deep in the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any open wound is a valuable aid to 
nature in destroying dangerous micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine has a pleasant, 
healing effect. It reduces swelling, allays inflammation, and 
antiseptically cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and until the 
doctor comes, in serious ones. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 





Soothes, heals, combats infection 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 
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HE relation of the gy 
([‘Pannanat region of 

OklahomaandTexas 7 
to the rest of the country, 
in view of its wheat pro- 
duction potentialities as 
yet undeveloped, is of 
greater importance than 
the average citizen re- 
alizes. 

Here is a small grain 
empire with sufficiently 
uniform conditions to 
feature a single variety 
of wheat. It is an empire 
large enough to keep up 
single-handed the cus- 
tomary wheat supply of 
the United States, some- 
thing over 800,000,000 
bushels annually, even if 
all other wheat production 
ceased. 

Already this south- 
western country is being 
looked upon as a per- 
nicious intruder on the 
grain markets. At the 
present rate of breaking 
out new lands for wheat 
production, the time is near at 
hand when the competition is 
likely to become bitter. The 
markets are already sensitive to 
wheat conditions here, but very 
few wheat-growers in the older 
established wheat states realize 
what is going on. 

The room for development may 
be illustrated by the figures from 
Moore County, Texas, which 
last year increased its wheat 
acreage in the neighborhood of 
60 per cent—a single year’s 
expansion. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon—either remarkable 
or alarming, according to the 
point of view. 

The spectacle of a_ good- 
humored young giant who has never really 
tested his brawn, but is merely experimenting 
with his powers, casts a long and ominous evening 
shadow from the high plains over the central 
prairie regions. Here is a community of pioneers’ sons, in a 
region ruthlessly sliced up by political boundaries, but one 
where the unity of spirit is bonded by natural sympathies. A 
plainsman is a plainsman first to other plainsmen, whether his 
stakes are driven in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado 
or Kansas. There is little doubt that when the interests of 
this area seriously conflict with those of other areas, if they 
ever do, these people will all be driven into the same huddle; a 
reverse huddle with the horns out. 


Cow Country in the Old Days 


HE short grass country, for a generation the open range of 

the cattleman, was invaded by a thin wedge of tillers of the 
soil 30 years ago. Few of them remained. But in 30 years the 
scattered adventurers who kept alive the uncertain contest for 
the mere love of fighting learned the trick of forgetting their 
upbringing. The plains have been permanently annexed to 
the tilled area of America, and though vast sections have not 
yet been actually occupied, their ultimate occupation is,conceded. 
The ranchmen have retreated to strongholds in the breaks and 
canyons. 

Now in this land of strange contradictions there is a genera- 
tion of native sons occupying the farms. To be sure, they are 
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Why the Panhandle country srows 
wheat, and why it is that the lower the 


price the more it will srow 


By H. H. Finnell 


Modern machines and some 
unusual methods make 
wheat-growing in the plains 
country a specialized 
business 








occupying them in a 
kind of offhand way, but 
their heritage is a con- 
siderable one. While 
they may not fully value 
their advantages, they 
have nevertheless grown 
up with complete confi- 
dence in the possibilities 
of themselves and their 
land. 


They Like It 


ROWTH and expan- 

sion have been ma- 
ture experience of these 
people. Why bid against 
a neighbor for a choice 
piece of land? There are 
tens of thousands of 
acres just as good that 
no one else has thought 
of using. Why compete 
with the filling station 
across the street? There 
are new streets without 
filling stations. There 
are even plenty of new 
places to build towns 
along new railroads, and for 
that matter plenty of room yet 
for many new railroads. 

Then in addition to the con- 
stant urge for a growing life 
and business, there are elements 
that every plainsman misses 
keenly when he leaves the old 
stamping ground—elbow room, 
sunshine, and that dry air which 
is always going somewhere—and 
taking with it grit. Prosaic 
things, but once you get used to 
them they are hard to get along 
without, and where else can you 
find them except on the plains? 

But to return to wheat. Why 
is all the plains land going to 
wheat? There are reasons, of 
course, and these reasons let us proceed to 
examine. 

Dry weather, machinery and cheap land are 
the tools of an economical production favoring 
wheat over other crops, and so efficient as to make it hard for 
any other area not blessed with all three to compete. Wheat is 
not the most productive crop grown on the plains, nor is it 
the most dependable. It might be easy to assume that the 
plains farmer does not know his bushels, but there is little doubt 
that he does know his dollars. 

During a six-year period when there were two failures, the 
four harvests obtained made a six-year average yield of about 
14 bushels per acre, which was higher than the state average 
for Oklahoma. Although milo in the same period made a 20- 
bushel average with less than half the yearly variation, nobody 
wants to fool with it. The crop requires intensive cultivation, 
and can not be as economically harvested as wheat. 


A Profit on 50-Cent Wheat 


HE average farmer prefers to make up for the uncertainty 

and the low yield of wheat by extra acres which he can more 
easily handle with not so much tedious labor. As compared 
with livestock, a winter vacation in California outbids the pros- 
pect of serving as arbiter for a bunch of discontented cows, 
and largely does away with the urge to combine other feed 
crops with milo for utilization on the farm. 
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This combination of conditions is bound to change after a 
time, but it certainly will not doso until all the new land has 
been put into cultivation by a population increased to the point 
of distinctly raising land values. 

Diversification of operations is a great idea, but one that will 
not be adopted on the plains until conditions demand it. Wheat 
will have to go below 50 cents and stay there for a time, before 
any large diversion to other crops is induced. All the signs of 
these times point unerringly to a period of fierce competition 
between the smiling giant of the plains and the small wheat 
farmer of the more humid territory. 

Should prices go so low as to break either the small wheat 
farmer or the government, whichever happens to be holding 
the sack, the plainsman will still be going carelessly about his 
self-appointed job of raising wheat. 


More Dollars Per Family 


HAT to do about it? Don’t ask the Panhandle wheat 

farmer. Does he know about the problem of overproduc- 
tion? Well, he has read quite a lot about it. Did the Federal 
Farm Board tell him not to expect any help from the govern- 
ment if he insisted on bringing forth another big surplus and 
still another? It sure did. The trouble—or the plainsman’s 
good fortune—is that so far he has not felt a great need for 
help from the government. 

The plainsman’s solution for lower prices is to put a night 
eye on his tractor, and work himself and two boys on eight-hour 
shifts day and night for three or four weeks in the year, raising 
enough more acres of wheat with the same labor supply and 
equipment to make up the required number of dollars. 

What the plainsman is after is not cents per bushel, nor 
bushels per acre, but dollars per family. As long as raw land is 
available and costs little more to break out than it does to give 
a good season of preparation, this is likely to be the practise. 
Wheat farms of 3,200 acres are common, and they sometimes 
exceed 5,000 acres. Perhaps it is not broadminded, certainly it 
is not charitable under the circumstances, but he can not be 
blamed for it. 

Many things have been tried out on the plains, virtually every- 
thing in fact, and wheat is the one big 
thing that has been successful. In a place 


efficiently used, and the trick is now generally understood. The 
light rainfall tends to conserve soil fertility. Surface erosion 
does not carry away its 20 times what crops remove, nor does 
available plant food escape by leaching into the lower subsoil 
before it can be used. No wonder it can be said that the west 
is peopled by good folks; it would be hard indeed to commit 
the sin of wanton waste of natural resources under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Another well appreciated advantage of dry weather is the 
opportunity it affords for cheap weed control, and the use of 
the combine for harvesting. 


58 Feet At a Time 


ECHANICAL equipment which at present throws all the 

advantage toward wheat production will undoubtedly 
become better and more economical. Eventually, new improve- 
ments in machinery should make row cultivation and harvesting 
more economical, even to the point of bringing the use of certain 
other crops to a competitive basis with wheat. Such a step 
will distinctly encourage a helpful diversification of crops on 
the plains. 

At present, the plains farmer has come to the point where he 
feels he is wasting his time to operate any machine that covers 
less than 8 to 12 feet of ground. In fact, they take particular 
pride in constructing hitches for wheat drills, for example, up 
to 58 feet in width. 

Whether in fun or in earnest the wheat farmer has often 
been accused of laziness. Spoof! Whenever the occasion de- 
mands he rolls the wheels in his head and in his field with telling 
effect. He is no different from any other farmer, except, perhaps, 
that he has more time for cultural improvement and uses it. 
He makes his living the easiest way possible, like every other 
man, and need not be expected to change the ways thereof until 
such changes as shown to be more profitable than the present, 
or more satisfactory in the way of living. 


Land is C heap But Fertile 


HEAP land is a term that means only one thing to many 
farm-minded people, i. e., poor land. But land that is 
capable of shelling out a yield of 52 
bushels of wheat per acre under favor- 
able seasonal and preparation conditions, 





where only one thing is easy to do it will 





be done until it is made hard, or some- 
thing else easier pops up. Asked if he 
will replace wheat acreage with some- 
thing else, the farmer’s stock answer is, 
“What with?” The old timer when 
asked when he was going to quit growing 
so much wheat replies, ‘‘When I go out 
of business.”” He does not mean to be 
nasty about it. The really serious ques- 
tion to him is just what can be done be- 
sides grow wheat. 


There Is a Trick to It 


As long as the plains enjoy the advan- 
tageous conditions now existing it will be 
a most difficult question to answer. Dry 
weather, one of the essential advantages 
of the plains area, is something it is very 
likely to retain. Moisture is ample when 


The Texas-Oklahoma Panhandle was 

all cow country 30 years ago. Now 

it grows wheat and problems for the 
Federal Farm Board 























though it has been in continuous cultiva- 
tion for 28 years and never received any 
manure or fertilizer, is not to be sneezed 
at, except by the privileged March winds 
of the Panhandle. 

The only reason land is still cheap is 
because large numbers of people have 
not yet learned how to use it. Many 
who have heard of it are slow to believe. 
Reported heresies in agricultural methods 
used here do not add credence to the re- 
ports that travel by word of mouth into 
the humid sections. In the meantime, 
however, they are adding materially to 
the economy of production, and always 
they encourage expansion of the wheat 
acreage. Lordy! Will we ever get away 
from that everlasting expansion of 
wheat acreage? Some day, but no one 
knows how painful [Continued on page 51 


They build great concrete elevators 

before they do houses. And when the 

elevators are full, they put the wheat 
straight into cars 
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Hish Farming at ELMWOOD 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
It is always pleasant to feel that you are liked and 


missed, and I thank you for forwarding the letters from 
readers wanting to know where the Elmwood letter was, last 
month and the month before. 

As for the California lady who said she would stop her sub- 
scription if Tim Webb did not resume his letters immediately, 
that is very flattering, and I am only sorry I can’t quite believe 
she meant it. 

The summer at Elmwood has not been anything out of the 
ordinary. Weather has been average so far, with enough rain 
and not too much. All crops are looking okay, and if prices 
had not taken such a nose-dive a few weeks ago, we would be 
feeling pretty good. Milk and eggs both dropped here, just as 
they did everywhere, and this cut down my cash income quite 
a little, at a time when other income is scarce. 

However, I am not allowing myself to worry. I don’t 
grow cotton, and only a little wheat, and at least I don’t 
have those products to dispose of on a poor market. That is a 
comfort. 

It looks to me, Mr. Editor, as if the general level of all prices 
was slipping. They taught me at college that prices of com- 
modities went up when gold was plentiful, and down when 
gold was not being mined fast enough. Is that the case now? 
Are all prices going to lower levels on account of low gold pro- 
duction? 

If that is so, nobody need worry about lower prices, except 
those who have debts to pay off, and all of us who have taxes 
to pay. If the things we buy come down in the same proportion 
as the things we sell, that is all anybody can ask. 

However, this is all economic stuff, and maybe I should not 
be volunteering my ideas without being asked. The chief sign 
of business depressién 
we see at Elmwood is the 
increase in men looking 





The other important subject around Elmwood is the rascally 
Japanese beetles. I should not wonder if your readers may be 
tired of hearing me complain about the beetles, but right at 
this time they are at their worst, and are a terrible nuisance, as 
well as causing some real loss. 

A dose of potato spray now and then keeps them off the 
grapes and shrubbery, but the worst thing they do is to get 
on the tassels and silk of the sweet corn. If we did not chase 
them frequently, they would eat all the silk off, and you can’t 
watch a half acre of corn all day to protect it. The field corn 
comes along later, when beetles are not so bad, or that would be 
a bad problem too. 

The children are well, the baby gaining weight just the way he 
ought to, and Mary brown as a berry. T. Webb 


. 


The wheat crop on Peter Tumbledown’s place did not amount to 
much, and Peter announced that anyway he didn’t propose to cut 
it this year. With the government trying to get people to grow 
less wheat, he said every patriotic man ought to let his crop go 
and so keep the surplus down. Peter spent the time he might have 
been harvesting, fishing for bass and not catching any. 


QG=== 
P oliteness at Home 
by Walt Mason 


HEN Wigglewax is on the street, a charming smile adorns 

his face; to every dame he haps to meet, he bows with 
courtly, old-world grace. His seat, when riding in a car, to any 
girl he’ll sweetly yield; and women praise him near and far, and 
say he is a Chesterfield. Throughout the town, from west to 
east, the man for chivalry is famed. “The Bayards are not 
all deceased,”’ the women say, when he is named. At home this 
Bayard isn’t thus; his eye is fierce, his face is sour; he looks around 
for things to cuss, and 
jaws the women by the 
hour. His daughters trem- 





for farm work. If I 
didn’t have Smith, I 
could have hired two or 


three men who really | Fhe Me. eryl Pian oo 


should include these 


looked good and knew | 
something. I have had 
at least three times as 
many applicants as last 
year, or any time since I 
have been running Elm- 
wood. | 
Smith seems perfectly 
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satisfied, and now his 
wife has settled down to 
farm life I guess he is a 
fixture here as long as I 
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ble at his frown, and won- 
der why he’s such a bear; 
his wife would like to 
jump the town, and hide 
herself most anywhere. 
But if a visitor drops in, 
his manner changes with a 
jerk, he wears his false 


nine features : and shallow grin, and 
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bows like some _ jim- 
twisted Turk. Then for 
his daughters and his 
wife he wears a smile 
serene and fat, and callers 
say, “No sordid strife can 
enter such a home as 
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Give It Time 


HE business world anxiously awaits the end of the depression 

that first began to be apparent something more than a year 
ago. Just how soon will business improve? 

We are no wiser than many others, and no man is wise enough 
to fix such a date. But here is something to serve as a guide: 
watch for the time when the figures of sales or earnings, how- 
ever small, begin to show up befter than a year ago. 

That is the moment when business will heave a sigh of relief, 
and will strike out with renewed energy and courage. ‘How 
is business?”’ ‘‘Good—we are showing a gain over last year.” 


The Case of Wheat 


IGHTLY or wrongly, interest continues to center on wheat 
and its price difficulties. That is because wheat is the 
aristocrat of grains, the traditional basic human food, the 
subject of a vast distributing system, the sole cash product of 
many thousand farms. 
If these characteristics tend 
to lift wheat to more than its 





Getting Personal 


which Mr. H. H. FINNELL describes on another page of this 
issue. They are growing extraordinarily cheap wheat, and 
could still continue at a profit after low prices had driven the 
farmers in other sections out of the business. 

Probably it will not be the growers of wheat specialties—the 
high-protein wheat men, the specialists in wheats for pastry 
flour or macaroni. These have assured markets, at least for 
the present. 

Who is left? Only the general farmer, the man who grows 
a few acres of wheat, chiefly because it fits well into a normal 
rotation. Is he to give up his wheat? And if so, how will he 
utilize those idle acres? Shall they lie fallow? It is a hard 
decision to make. 

There remains the one solid fact to which we may cling—the 
present production basis of wheat is unsound, and something 
will be done about it. If not voluntarily and intelligently, then 
involuntarily and painfully. The man with the least secure posi- 
tion in the business will be forced out of it, perhaps by his own 
action, perhaps against his will. 

Ultimately, by whatever means, the wheat surplus will dis- 
appear, and wheat prices will return to a normally profitable 
level. And this process will be speeded up to the precise degree 
that wheat growers themselves organize, look for an intelligent 
adjustment of production, and for selling the crop at the best 
obtainable price under existing conditions of demand and supply. 


A Friend in the Bowl 


O you sometimes long for a companion, wide awake and 
sympathetic, but willing to be silent and not talk? To meet 
just such a need Providence invented the goldfish. 


Promoting Surpluses 


OR Dr. ELwoop MEapD, the able gentleman who runs the 

Federal reclamation service, we have only the kindest 
feelings. He is to be praised for defending Federal reclamation, 
and putting the best possible face on that record of engineering 
success and ghastly economic failure. 

Crop production on the irrigation projects, says Dr. MEAD, 
is too small to be a factor in 
overproduction and the de- 
pression of farm prices. Corn, 





real importance in agriculture 


wheat, barley, oats, alfalfa, 





as a whole, that is unfor- 
tunate, but can’t be helped. 
Rightly or wrongly, the pub- 
lic eye watches the course of 
wheat prices, and too often 
judges the farm situation 
thereby. 

Everybody is more or less 
familiar with the wheat 
troubles—which, indeed, may 
have improved by the time 
you read these lines. There is 
lots of wheat, and nobody but 
the flour mills is anxious to 
own it. The mills buy only 
as they use, and at the best 
of times take less than three 
quarters of the crop. The 
American family is eating less 
wheat than ever before. 

As for foreign countries, 
those who need the wheat, 
like China, can’t pay for it. 
Those who could pay are 
raising as much as they can 
themselves, and buying the 
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scopic” proportion of the 
national total, and therefore 
it must be negligible. 

There is nothing wrong 
with such an argument except 
that it isn’t so. When there 
is sufficient production of any 
crop on established farms, the 
growing of more of the stuff 
under a Federal ditch, no 
matter how little, must tend 
to depress the price. 

When a nation is struggling 
with surpluses of many crops, 
the piling on of more crops 
by what amounts to a Federal 
subsidy is a double outrage 
on agriculture. 

Dr. MEAD is doing only his 
duty, of course. But he is 
defending the indefensible. 


A Dangerous Word 











rest where it is cheapest. And 
that is not from us. Nearly 
all of them have regulations 
to prevent the ‘“‘dumping”’ of 
the grain on their markets with the aid of government subsidies 
or similar artificial stimulation. Thus the application of devices 
like the export debenture and the equalization fee has only the 
remotest chance of success. 

In short, the future for wheat looks dark, as long as we grow 
a quarter of a billion bushels more than we ourselves eat. And 
if we accept this in principle, and agree that no more than 
600,000,000 bushels should be produced, we come up against 
the equally difficult question, Who then is to quit growing the 
grain? 

Plainly it will not be the new wheat sections of the high plains, 
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Those that would can’t, and those that could 
are mad and won’t play 


UR friends the entomolo- 
gists will please be good 
enough to “lay off’ their 
new habit of speaking of various small worms as “maggots.” 
The apple worm is at best not a nice neighbor, and his presence 
is apt to ruin that particular apple, for most people. But to 
call him a “‘maggot,”’ with all the nasty implications of the name, 
is a serious and dangerous mistake. It could easily inflict 
crushing damage on the whole apple industry, or any other 
product of farming in which small worms are occasionally found. 
“‘Please put a quietus on the professor who is destroying the 
American appetite for apples,”” says A. W. Prescott of 
Alabama, who writes us about the matter. ‘‘He almost de- 
stroyed mine, and I’m selling apples!” 
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Farming and 


the Automobile 


A griculture, which Owes So much to the internal com= 


bustion motor, gave the automotive industry its start 


By Albert Russel Erskine 


GREAT deal has been said about what the auto- 

A mobile has done and can do for the American 

farmer—and it has never yet been overstated— 

but not enough, I think, has been said about what the 
automobile industry owes to agriculture. 

It was fortunate indeed for this industry that its infancy 
coincided with a period of general prosperity and rapidly 
rising income for American farming. The automotive 
pioneers had to finance themselves to a great extent out 
of earnings, and the readiness with which their products 
were absorbed by farmers and by the folk of the farm 
market towns was a most important factor in the rapid 
growth of the motor industries in those early and critical days. 

The farm population at the beginning of this century had 
educated America up to an unprecedented demand for individual 
transportation. The multitude of horsedrawn vehicles in use 
then was as much remarked by foreign visitors of that day as 
our swarms of automobiles are the occasion for comment today. 

When the automobile put in its appearance, our people were 
buying over 1,000,000 horse-drawn buggies and carriages per 
year—a figure as much out of line with the statistics of other 
lands, as our present production and use of automobiles is ahead 
of that of other countries. 

A very large part of this demand was from the farm folks- 
because that was the era of Shank’s mare or the trolley in town. 


Farmers are Haulers 


HE close relations of the automotive industries and of 

agriculture were predetermined not only by the nature of 
farm folks, accustomed to more movement and more individual 
transportation than was then demanded by city dwellers, but 
by the fact that agriculture is itself so largely a transportation 
enterprise. 

Farmers haul to market and about their farms more than a 
billion and a quarter tons of various materials yearly—a tonnage 
almost half as great as that of all our railroads, and twelve times 
that of all the steamships which enter our ports. 

In this tremendous transportation effort our farmers use, 
according to the power survey of C. D. Kinsman of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, thirty-six hundred million horsepower 
hours of power per year. 

Obviously, if the cost of such a great amount of power can 
be substantially lowered, the automobile industry is in a position 
to confer a great benefit upon agriculture. The fact that our 
farmers increased the number of their trucks from 139,169 in 
1919 to 697,300 in 1928 indicates that great savings were possible 
as compared to the costs of hauling by animal power. 


Motor Power is Cheaper 


HE government estimates that animal power costs the 

farmer an average of 25 cents per horsepower hour, against 
an average of six cents per horsepower hour of power delivered 
by trucks. If that is correct, it means that in the transportation 
part of his business the automotive industries have placed at 
the disposal of the farmer a form of power costing only one- 
fourth as much as that used before. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the development of 
the tractor is to a great extent a consequence of the growth of 
the automobile industry, and its extensive experiments and 
research in internal combustion power. 

In field work alone the government authorities credit the 
tractor with a saving of 50 per cent in the cost of horsepower 
hour of power, compared to the cost of animal power. This 
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“I can never for- 
get the paramount 
economic import- 
ance of agricul- 
ture,” says A. R. 
Erskine, head of 
a@ great corpora- 
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history 
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direct cost reduction of course is only a part of the economies 
made possible by tractorized farming—but farmers as a rule 
are as well informed about that as automobile manufacturers. 


Truck Delivery Steadily Increasing 


N transportation, likewise, the mere economy of power costs 

is only a part of the economic gains realized from the truck. 
The ever-increasing volume of vegetables, fruits and livestock 
delivered to markets by farmers in their trucks reflects not only 
a saving of transportation costs and time, but also a greater 
choice of markets and more economic independence. 

However, no analysis, no matter how detailed and exhaustive, 
could ever serve to indicate all the advantages the farmer is 
reaping from the automobile and the good roads which have 
followed it everywhere. One of the unique qualities of farming 
in this age is that a very large part of real farm income is 
not reduced to money units. Indeed, a great part of it can not 
be, because the farmer enjoys so many intangible values which 
the city dweller knows nothing of. 

Those intangible items of “‘income” such as relative inde- 
pendence, stability of life, and immunity from actual want, 
however, are reflected in our vital statistics which show that our 
farm people have lower rates of crime, insanity, delinquency 
and death than city dwellers. 


Health is Race Prosperity 


PEOPLE who are healthy and who are increasing, are 
biologically or racially “‘prosperous,’’ because they are more 
than holding their own in the great game of life. 

Our national draft in the last war showed that for every 
100,000 country boys called there were 3,000 more military 
effectives than from 100,000 city lads. All of our more recent 
studies of birth, death, marriage, divorce, disease and delin- 
quency rates tell the same story. 

But these intangible values or ‘“‘invisible income,” if you 
will, have been partially offset in the past by many disadvan- 
tages not measurable in money. They may be summed up in 
the one word “‘isolation’’—which includes everything from 
loneliness to distant and inferior schools. 

How the automobile and the new highways are changing all 
that! The modern county high school has standards second to 
none. Every cultural advantage of the town is made more 
accessible to the farm family by quick and cheap individual 
transportation. 

The automobile has only begun to make itself felt in that 
direction. Country life is being reorganized on a wider scale- 
the neighborhood unit and trading center of the horse-drawn 
age are not only bigger but offer more varied contacts and a 
far greater diversity of goods. 

The farmer’s life is being extended in space as the automobile 
has enabled him to economize time. 
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S a matter of fact, 
when the Clan 
Douglas shook 


clear of Cape Town 
harbor and started on 
her long jaunt home, 
Mrs. Jenny’s uneasi- 
ness seemed without 
foundation. The mon- 
keys were very quiet. 
Their keeper fed them 
daily from the bins of bananas and coconuts that had accom- 
panied them aboard. And all in all, if you kept to windward 
and did not look down along the ship’s capacious well-decks, 
you wouldn’t really know they were there. The weather held. 
The off-watch played pinochle, the on-watch chipped paint 
and smoked and dozed. 

In the saloon, too, life was pretty tranquil.. Whatever had 
been Mr. Gurry’s plan in leaving the chop-house so abruptly, 
apparently he hadn’t yet carried it out. His pale little eyes were 
watchful, but his lips were mum. 

As for the others, the skipper was happy, as always, at prospect 
of another successful voyage completed and the bonus for carry- 
ing live cargo that it entailed; and this feeling was reflected in 
the faces of his wife and his mates, who would share the bene- 
fits. Alice Lee and Bill York seemed happy for no particular 
reason. The chief was always the same. In short, except for 
the limited conversation at table—for the parlor game was still 
in progress—things were going all right. 


LL this changed, swiftly and tragically, on the fifth night out. 

It was dusk. Supper was over, and Job Maddocks with 

his spouse on his arm was taking the air on the bridge. If her 
head was on his shoulder, that is their affair. 

“Guess I’ll slip down and have a look at the menagerie,” said 
the skipper after a while. ‘Certainly are prize boarders—why, 
they never make a sound. Come ahead, Ma, let’s go peek 
at ’em.” 

Jenny didn’t want to; what Jenny wanted chiefly was to forget 
those creatures. But at the companion head Alice Lee appeared 
from nowhere and offered to go. The captain threw a look at 
his wife and accepted with pathetic eagerness. Mrs. Jenny 
watched them off the bridge and then continued her stroll. 

Her heart was easy. After all, Job was just a child. You 
wouldn’t find many better these days, even if he did run through 
his socks so fast. 

Down below, “Hold up a second, Allie,”’ said the skipper, 
“while I have a look at the glass. Be right with you.”” And he 
ducked into the chart-room. 

She waited at the rail, there on the main deck of the super- 
structure. She heard a low whistle come out of the chart-room 
—then there was a long pause. 

“You better run along without me,”’ came his voice at last. 
It was a new voice, low with worry. “I'll 
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A Short Story in Two Parts—Part // 


Live deckeload shilts on the “Clan Douglas,” and 


the chiel complains of “ornery cordage 


cleaning, but he ought 
to make ’em fast after 
he’s through. If the 
blasted _berry-crates 
took to sliding, they’d 
smash to slivers.” 

“You’re a_ hero, 
Bill,” she guyed him 
softly. 

“Take a hand here,” 
he grunted. ‘‘Catch 
hold of that loose end—there, got it? Now slip it through 
that eyebolt and pass it back this way. Toward me now. Here, 
more to the left—-can’t you see?” 

Dark was falling swiftly. Alice Lee couldn’t see very well, 
but she was trying very hard. Bent down into an impossible 
position, she was reaching out with both hands, the rope between 
them, toward Bill around the corner and but a foot away. 

Then her reaching hands met his groping hands. And the 
rope end dropped to the deck. 

Then nothing happened—they just stayed there. Except 
that Alice Lee caught her breath like that. Then 
they both stood up, somehow, and the darkness was all about 
them, and Alice Lee was locked in a pair of the strongest arms 
she had ever dreamed of. 

And then some careless wretch opened the steel door into the 
forecastle head, letting a broad shaft of light bathe the pair. 

From the bridge came an audible gasp. 

The worst of it was, much darning had made Jenny Maddocks 
short-sighted. At fifty feet or so, except in the strongest noonday 
glare, all tall broad-shouldered men looked very much alike. 

She had seen Job go down there with that wanton hussy. 
She had seen what she had seen, and don’t you forget it. 

She retired to her stateroom with a face of stone. 

By the time the skipper joined her, it was three o’clock in the 
morning, and the Clan Douglas was making heavy weather of 
it through a long beam sea. He had located the disturbance 
by energetic use of his radio, and shifted her course in order 
to let the storm-center go by. But he couldn’t avoid the fringe; 
his ship wasn’t fast enough. He had spent anxious hours in the 
chart-room and on the bridge, and wanted to get forty winks 
before going on the job again. 

This reasonable desire went unsatisfied. Jenny was waiting 
up for him. He got no sleep that night. 

“T can prove it, Ma,” he repeated for the dozenth time. “I 
dunno what you saw, but I can prove by Sparks it wasn’t me.” 

“‘And how do I know Sparks wouldn’t lie?” 

By sun-up they were both speechless. 


REAKFAST was a dolorous meal. The ship was now rolling 
fifteen degrees, and the guard-rails were on the saloon table 
and a wet cloth too, to prevent things from going adrift. 
And the last possible rule of that parlor game had been added. 
Nobody now had any one it would be safe 
to talk to. There was an utter and im- 
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“Anything the matter, Uncle Job?” 

“Uh?” He glanced up at her in the 
doorway. ‘I dunno. Glass is low. Some- 
thing ahead of us—sort of running into it. 
You skip along, I got to His thumb 
fell on the buzzer to the radio shack. 
“Find out.” 

She turned and went on down. The sea 
was smooth as glass. The sky looked a 
little misty, but here and there stars were 
coming out. It seemed incredible that 


By 


Kenneth Payson Kempton 


Illustrated by 
HARRY H. A. BURNE 


penetrable silence. 

Suddenly the skipper hissed, ‘‘What’s 
that?” 

Everybody looked up. From outside, 
above the creak and thump of the laboring 
vessel had come a queer sharp rending 
sound, and a man’s hoarse cry. Every- 
body listened. 

A wild outcry, many-tongued, exultant, 
half-human, burst upon the air. 

“Hum,” said the chief, and looked 








there was any bad weather within a 
thousand miles of the Clan Douglas. 

Down to the forward well-deck she stepped, and picked her 
way cautiously among the silent bamboo cages. There really 
seemed no point in coming, alone; it was somebody to talk to 
that she’d wanted. It was getting too dark even to see inside 
the cages. And down here in the lee of the fore-head, that 
jungle smell was pretty strong. She was on the point of turning 
round and going back, when a tall figure rose out of the shadows 
riggt beside her. 

“Bill!” she said, shrinking a little. ‘‘You scared the daylights 
out of me. What are you doing here?” 

“Trying to get these cages lashed,” said Bill. He stooped to 
his former position in the narrow alley, where she had all but 
run into him, and swayed taut a line that he had passed round 
a bamboo tier. ‘Keeper claims he has to have ’em loose for 
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along his nose. 

“Mutiny!” croaked Mr. Gurry. 

“And a pig’s tooth!” Job Maddocks thundered. 
damned monks are loose!’”’ He made for the door. 

At the cry, Mrs. Maddocks had fainted neatly into the oat- 
meal. The mates and the chief followed their commander. 
Alice Lee brought up the rear of the group that shot out of the 
saloon and onto the main deck of the superstructure. 

The monks were loose, indeed-—the well-deck was alive with 
them. Down in the lee scuppers, three cages lay wrecked against 
the bulwark. Out of the welter there poured a chattering brown 
stream. The leaders had made straight for the bins of food 
lashed round the butt of the foremast, and from there, laden 
with bananas and coconuts, leaped and swarmed up the spar 
itself as the only object in sight resembling a tree. 

The foremast truck carried a huge brown growth like an 
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oakgall, which squirmed and squealed and laughed and gorged, 
and showered banana peels and coconut rinds upon the deck. 
Each of the four triced cargo booms was tipped with a growth 
of its own. 

The ship rolled. And from the intact cages went up a cry of 
envy that staggered the soul. 

“Take the bridge, Mister! I’m going——” And the skipper 
plunged away. 

Mr. Gurry took the bridge. His appearance up there in the 
open was greeted with a demoniacal cheer. He made a hand- 
some target. Those below heard him gasp as a well-aimed 
banana, rather ripe, landed with a tunk. They also heard the 
barrage falling on the bridge, and the crash of the wheelhouse 
windows. Then Mr. Gurry tumbled down the companion and 
landed in their midst. 

The skipper reappeared. His eyes were wild, and he bran- 
dished a big blue automatic in each fist. 

“Oh, Uncle Job!” Alice Lee implored him. “Surely you’re 
not going to- tf 

“Ain’t 12 What else can I do? Think I’m going to let them 
lousy 

He stopped as a newcomer charged into the group and laid 
a hand on his arm. It was the keeper, a wiry little chap with a 
wizened brown face. 

“Just in time,” he gritted, and hung on. “Cap’n, if you 
shoot ’em, you lose your bonus and I get set twenty-five bucks 
for every one killed. Don’t you do it, sir.” 

“But good grief, Bender, what else can I do? Do you expect 
me to go home—like this? Besides, they’ll have to come down 
to eat, and they’ll crawl all over us, they-———”’ 

“Hold hard, sir, and let’s think. I got some spare crates will 
hold ’em, and I could pack ’em one at a time all right if—if we 
only had some food to decoy ’em with. Trouble is, they got all 
they want already.” 

Then it was that Bill York grinned and blushed, and said: 
“‘Send me up in a bos’n’s chair, Cap’n, and I’ll bring them down.” 


September, 1930 


Everybody gasped. 
“Man, they’ll pull you 
apart,”’ warned the 
keeper. ‘“‘They’re wild, 
their teeth———”’ 

“No other way, is 
there?” said Bill simply. 
“Tl visk it.” 

“Oh, Bill!’’ cried 
Alice Lee, and flung her 
arms about his neck. 
“Don’t, Bill! I didn’t 
mean it last night, 
when I kidded you 
about being a_ hero. 
Bill, please!”’ 

Job Maddocks 
started. ‘Last night, 
last night?” he mut- 
tered. A great light 
broke over his anxious 
face. “Then it was 
you two——”’ 

The rest was lost. 
Bender was already 
halfway down the 
ladder to the well- 
deck, Bill York at 
his heels. The 
keeper and the 
third mate had taken 
this matter into their 
own hands. 

Their appearance was 
the occasion of a terrific ovation. As they calmly set about 
overhauling a bos’n’s chair on the fore hatch, the last of the 
ammunition thumped on their backs. 

The others, watching from the main deck, showed white, drawn 
faces over the rail. No one knew just how bad this thing would 
be. The skipper rumbled between his teeth like a distant 
thunder-storm, and got an arm round Alice Lee’s shoulders. 

“It’s—it’s like an execution!”’ the girl whispered, and hid her 
face in Uncle Job’s coat. 


HE chair crawled aloft in squeaky hitches. Into the 

chorus overhead had crept a new note—a snarl of angry alarm. 
The chair slid up and up, till it touched the base of the brown 
growth. There was a tangle of writhing flesh—a grunt or two- 
then scream after rasping scream. Slowly the chair descended, 
with a furious brown blob doing its best to turn inside out, on 
each side. 

“That’s two,”’ Bender chirped. ‘Fifty dollars. Good boy.” 

An hour later the job was done. Every last mutineer was 
safe in a spare cage lashed and double-lashed; and Bill York 
was sluicing clean salt water over his arms and hands. 

The skipper met his third mate at the main deck gangway. 
He couldn’t shake hands, for Bill’s hands were obviously un- 
shakable. ‘Son,’ he said, thumping him on the back, ‘Son, 
dog-gone you, you’re just in time for the wedding!” 

Then it was noticed that the skipper carried his little black 
‘‘Master Mariner” under his arm. 

At his words Alice Lee looked up. She was on her knees 
beside Bill, swabbing iodine on those lacerated hands and tying 
them up with gauze bandage. ‘“‘Let me be the bride!’’ she sang 
with a catch in her throat. 

Maddocks looked down at her grimly. “I certainly will,”’ 
he said. “I’m not going to run the risk of having you on the 
loose any longer, young lady. You're the bride and that’s 
that.” 

Mr. Gurry stepped forward. He had the remains of a banana 
on his coat, but his hair shone and his fat face was wreathed in 
smiles. ‘‘And I’ll be the groom,” he chuckled eagerly. 

Bill York shook his head. ‘No.’ 

“Eh? Who says no? In that case I’ll say something, myself.”’ 
Mr. Gurry shook a fat finger in Bill’s face. ‘‘Cap’n, here’s the 
man who’s responsible for all this trouble. Him and the chief 
there. I tell you, I heard them plotting this back there in Cape 
Town. ‘Mutiny,’ says they as sure as you’re——”’ 

“Dry up, Mister!’’ It was the chief speaking, and his words 
cut like ax-strokes. ‘“‘How could any one of us have let out 
those monks, when we were all sitting in the saloon at break- 
fast? She rolled hard over and the lashings parted, that’s all.” 

“And Bill was doing his best to make them tight,”’ chimed in 
Alice Lee. “I can prove it, I was down there——”’ 

‘Mister Gurry,” the skipper observed [Continued on page 47 
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ASEBALL lures its star players 
B from the farms. And their love 

for the soil survives all the 
glamour and hero-worship of the great 
cities. 

From the Nebraska Corn Belt came 
Grover Alexander, one of the great 
pitchers of all time—now, alas, out of 
the major leagues forever. 

Paired with Alexander in most discussions of pitching super- 
stars, is Walter Johnson. 
Milking cows is his ex- 
planation of his powerful 
wrists and forearms—‘‘The 
finest exercise ever discovered 
for developing the grip,’ he 
says. 

In his prime Walter had a 
quarter section of black Kan- 
sas loam and a herd of blooded 
Holsteins. More than his strike- 
out record, he prided himself on 
his prize cows. 

“Back to the farm” was his 
slogan. ‘‘You can have all your 
big cities,’”’ he said. ‘‘I’d rather 
breathe real air and sleep nine 
hours every night.” 

Even now, with his team in the 
pennant race and the cares of 
management confining him more 
closely to Washington, Johnson 
has bought a little farm in Mary- 
land, within easy commuting dis- 
tance. There he raises prize 
poultry. Unfortunately, he has 
room for but one cow. “I want 
more cows around me,” said 
Walter. ‘I like cows.” 

Big Jess Haines of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, who recently hung up 
the best three years’ pitching 
record in the major leagues, is a 
farmer by profession. Moreover, 
he looks the part, and his nick- 
name is ‘‘Farmer’’ Haines. 

But opposing batters call him 
other more expressive things when 
he mows them down, as he might 
wade through a hay field with a 
mower. His famous knuckle ball, 
when right, is all but unhittable. 


Young Wesley Fer- 
rell, star of the 
Cleveland Indians, 
comes from a Caro- 
lina tobacco farm 


































Hitters from the Farms 


EVERAL of the present World’s 
Champion Athletics are farm- 
raised. 

Bing Miller, whose hit drove 
home the last run of the late 
World’s Series, and clinched the 
Championship of the baseball 
world, returns each autumn to the 
old homestead in Iowa. And he 
does his share of the work, too, 
and complains as much as any of his neighbors over the prices 
he gets for his hogs. Incidentally, he calls them “hawgs,” as 
a good Hawkeye should. 

Jimmy Foxx, who leans upon a baseball with a force second 
only to that of Babe Ruth, developed his muscular forearms 


es 
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Rogers Hornsby and his flock of hens; and below 
Walter Johnson and the cow that reminds him of home 


And this smiling Hawkeye is none other than “Bing”’ 
Miller, who chases flies and cracks out doubles for 
the Athletics 


aseball Agriculture 


A any of the great diamond Stars care from the 


farms, and most of them go back 


By F. C. Lane 


by loading ‘‘nigger head” cans at the siding of a dairy farm in 
Maryland. And he never failed to do his share of the milking. 
On the strength of his new-won laurels, Jimmy decided to spend 
the past winter in Philadelphia, his first away from the farm. 

At the neighboring ball park, Chuck Klein, the strong man 
of Burt Shotton’s unlucky Phillies, now threatens Babe Ruth’s 
home run crown. The score last season read, Ruth 46 homers, 
Klein, 43. 

Chuck’s iron muscles were seasoned in a steel mill in Indian- 
apolis. But before that time he spent years on a truck farm, 
where the working schedule is 
from sun to sun. ‘My back used 
to hang down when I was a little 
fellow,” says Klein, ‘weeding long 
rows of onions. But I’m glad I 
had all that exercise, now.” 


Dairy Bulls, Mules and 
Goats 


ANCHO SNYDER,who caught 

baseball for McGraw so long 
that he almost became a fixture 
at the Polo Grounds, salted away 
his earnings in a dairy farm in 
Texas. He once purchased a prize 
bull that seemed to please him 
more than his catching record. A 
teammate suggested that he name 
the animal John McGraw. But 
“Pancho” had had trouble with 
the Little Napoleon, and was in 
no genial mood. “I wouldn’t 
name a coyote ‘John McGraw,’ ” 
was his moody comment. 

Zach Wheat, one time Captain 
of the Brooklyn Club, and a great 
hitter, had a 320-acre farm in 
Missouri. Mules were Zach’s 
hobby. “After you’ve spent a 
winter with some tough Missouri 
mules,” he remarked, “you can 
get along better with the umpires.” 

Sam Gray, pitching Ace of the 
St. Louis Browns, who worked in 
more innings last year than any 
other Major Leaguer, owns thous- 
ands of acres of Texas soil. Sheep 
and Angora goats are the product 
of Gray’s ranch. “I like goats 
best,’’ said Sam, in his dry Texas 
drawl. “I seem to have more in 
common with goats.” 


And Hens, Beans, Lemons 


OULTRY raising has attracted 
many players. Rogers 
Hornsby, champion batter of 
the National League, for years 
maintained a little place 
outside St. Louis. There 

he kept chickens, They 
may not have been very 
profitable, but they at least kept his mind off the horses. 
Tommy Leach, a former star outfielder of the Pittsburgh Club, 
was even more ambitious. He once owned four thousand hens, 
all designed to lay in the winter when eggs were high. “I didn’t 
get any more eggs from those thousands [Continued on page 47 
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the affirmative by Frank Zimmerman, 





O grind or not to grind?” is answered in . ‘ increased his yield 50 per cent. The net 
; i i Now 1s the Time To: profit on the Beli a $3.69 an acre, or 


Sarpy county, Nebr. The feeder popu- Sow rye for spring pasture. 


lation on the Zimmerman farm is 1,300 Keep stock from frosted cane or sudan 
standing in field. 


Feed wheat to stock. 
House farm machinery. Rust’s a robber. 


Plant peonies; seed the lawn; put in spring 
flowering bulbs. 


cattle and 4,500 hogs. The “daily bread” 
for each steer includes 30 pounds of alfalfa 
and snapped corn run through a feed-mill. In 
a little over an hour the mill (photo above) 


exactly 105 per cent. 

And let us remark, incidentally, that it 
isn’t alone important how much plant food you 
use. How you use it cuts a big figure. Kansas 
tests last year show that 16 per cent super- 
phosphate drilled in the row at seeding time 


grinds the 20 tons of feed needed daily. A _ Straighten, tamp and stake wind-whipped gave 50 per cent more yield than the same 


75-horse-power directly-connected electric orchard trees. 


motor runs the mill. Too big a mill for the 
average farm, of course, but that is no argu- 
ment against grinding feed. There are mills you need. 
of all sizes on the market. 


Gas peach tree borers. 
Clean, drain, store the idle power sprayer. 
Pick and dry seed corn — twice as much as 


Treat seed wheat for smut. 


quantity broadcast before seeding wheat. 


How long will a tractor last? 
For one answer, look at the photo below. This 
tractor was purchased in Poweshiek county, 


One place feed mills are giving particularly Make the paint brush and the concrete Iowa, and has been in constant use for 13 


good service is in the preparation of kafir 
and milo, the grains of which are relatively 
small. When the heads, or even the entire bundles, are run 
through and bolstered up with commercial feeds, you have a 
ration that is just all right. The county agent tf Swisher 
county, Texas, says one out of three farmers in his bailiwick 
use feed mills. 

If we are to believe some of the users, a good mill will pay for 
itself in a year’s time—and some say less time. Tractor or gas 
engine can be used for power if electricity is not available. 


Corn that may be just right for seed 
when you gather it from the standing stalk may be no good at 
all three months later. It’s all in the way you handle it. Thing 
to do is dry the corn by artificial heat as soon as it is picked. 
A temperature of 100° to 110° F. for from four to ten days, will 
do the job satisfactorily. Try drying it in the brooder house. 


GuMPTION alone tells us it is good 
farm management to grow more 
bushels of wheat per acre, and 
thereby cut down the produc- 
tion costs, whether the price 
of wheat is low or high. A great 
many farmers find commercial 
plant food gives lower produc- 
tion cost per bushel, and at the 
same time makes acreage avail- 
able for other crops. 

Dean Godden, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, grew 48.1 bushels per 
acre last year, and thereby won 
first honors in the Ohio 40- 
bushel Wheat Club. He used 
250 pounds per acre of a 
2:12:4 mixture at seeding time 
and followed this up with 125 
pounds of quick-acting nitrogen 
in spring. Charles Tompkins, 
Ralls county, Mo., says 100 
pounds of quick-acting nitrogen 








mixer work overtime. years. Glen Beery bought the tractor new in 


1917 and took it to Winfield, Kans., in 1920. 
“Repairs have cost about $350 in that time’’ says Glen. 


A REAL treat was the visit one hot day 
in July from Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Haynes, R. F. D. 1, Swayzee, 
Ind. A vacation trip on which the Travel Editor had offered 
suggestions brought these good folks to the office. They had 
found the roads and camp places good all the way through Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, and were 
heading for the concrete highways of New Jersey and New York. 

The Haynes’s are only one of the great number of farm 
families who have asked us for help with their vacation plans 
—trips to the National Parks, to the Ozarks, to the lakes of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, to New England, to Canada, etc. 
One vacation seeker, Atwood Hunt, whom we “piloted”’ to Nova 
Scotia, writes after his trip is completed: ‘“‘Might I suggest 
that, in case any other reader wants this trip, it is necessary in 
entering Canada to get a permit to drive your car. This permit 
is in triplicate and is free. We 
went in without it and were 
illegally in the country.” 


WHEN iamb- 
ing-off corn, go through the 
field and knock over some 
stalks for the lambs,” O. A. 
Fitzgerald urges, pointing out 
that the lambs can’t do the 
job so well as ewes can. And 
it is just as important, he indi- 
cates, to turn the sheep in 
early, while there is still some- 
thing green in the corn and 
along the fences. One farmer 
in Bingham county, Idaho, 
says O. A., sold 90 acres of corn 
through lambs and got the 
best returns he ever did from 
that area. He pastured 1,800 
lambs onthe [Cont. on page 36 
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SUALLY we think of 
popovers as being that 
sort of high, light, hol- 


low-centered, muffin-like bis- 
cuit which those of us, who 
like to cook, describe as being 
a rich brown color. They do 
not appear commonly on our 
tables, so they “dress up” a 
meal. They also can be used 
for other purposes besides 
bread. 

To make this highly prized 
hot bread is not difficult, 
especially if a few simple 
directions are followed. The 
real secret is in the baking, 
although, of course, the mix- 
ing is important. It is very 
easy to spoil any mixture by 
wrong temperatures in the 
oven, even though it has been 
carefully combined and the 
highest grade of ingredients 
are used in the proper propor- Poet ag 
tions. These baking failures baking 
usually are credited to poor 
luck but there is little left of 
the luck element in our baking 
these days. With common 
sense and a reliable cook book 
giving proper baking times 
and temperatures we are safe- 
guarded against failure. 

It is easy to measure the 
baking heat by means of an 
oven heat control, or, lacking 
such an attachment on the 
range, by an oven thermom- 
eter. The proper heat is as 
important as standard meas- 
uring cups and spoons, and 
good quality materials. Guess- 
ing at temperatures is an 
uncertain method at best. 

Fine popovers one day and dismal failures the next are un- 
necessary, for not only is the following recipe one which has 
been thoroughly tested, but the method of mixing and the 
time and temperature for preparing them has also proved to 
be the most satisfactory of any ordinarily used. 





The success or 
failure of pop- 


Recipes for Popovers 

HERE is quite a variety of recipes for popovers to be found 

in recipe books. They differ only slightly, but enough to make 
us wonder which is best. Practically all of them use 1 cup of 
flour. However, the amount of milk will vary from ‘/; to 1 
cup; the number of eggs from 1 to 2; while in some of the recipes 
no fat is used, in others 1 tablespoon is stated as the proper 
amount. 

The following recipe has been found to give the best results 


of any: 


BD 


jis 
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/t is easy to make 


Popovers Pop 


if you know how 





POPOVERS 


1 cup flour 

1g teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon butter 


A general purpose flour is 
satisfactory to use for pop- 
overs. Measure it after sifting 
once and then add the salt to 
it. Beat the eggs thoroughly 
without separating, and add 
them to the milk. Then pour 
this mixture slowly into the 
flour, stirring constantly to 
prevent any lumps from form- 
ing. Melt the butter and add 
it last, beating it into the 
batter well. 

It is unnecessary to sepa- 
By rate the yolks and whites of the 


eggs before beating. This only 
makes extra work and does 
Dorothy not improve the quality of 
E the popovers. Likewise, it is 
as not necessary to beat the 
Shan mixture for 5 or 10 minutes, 
as some of the recipes state. 
This amount of beating is 
only extra labor and the pop- 
overs will be no higher, lighter 
or better baked for it. They 
must be beaten enough to 
mix the batter thoroughly, 
but this can be done in a 
couple of minutes. 

Now for the baking of our 
popovers. Popover pans of 
heavy material are preferable 
to those of lighter weight. 
Cast iron, heavy aluminum, 
glass or earthenware are all 
desirable for this purpose. 
While the popovers are being 
mixed heat the pans for about 
8 or 10 minutes in an oven heated to 450°. 7 

Have each one of the pans well greased and pour the batter 
into the hot pans. The right amount of batter to put in each 
popover cup is about 1'4 tablespoons. Bake the popovers at 
450° for 30 minutes, then reduce the oven temperature to 350° 
and bake them for 15 minutes longer. 

Popovers are made light by the forming of steam from the 
liquid used in the mixture. This steam expands when heated 
and causes the popovers to raise. Therefore, we start to bake 
them in a hot oven so that steam may be quickly formed. We 
reduce the temperature to finish the baking. This bakes them 
thoroughly without burning the crust. 


Filled Popovers are Delicious 


OT only are popovers delicious when served hot with plenty 

of butter in the place of bread or other rolls, but they can 
also be used for luncheon or supper by removing the tops and fill- 
ing the hollow cases with creamed chicken or veal. Creamed fish 
or vegetables also make nice fillings for popover cases. Creamed 
dried beef is another filling that is liked: 


CREAMED DRIED BEEF 


3 cups milk 


3 tablespoons butter 
14 pound dried beef 


3 tablespoons flour 
Melt the butter and heat it slowly until it is a golden brown. 
Add the flour. Then add the milk gradually. Let cook together 
until it reaches the boiling point. Add the dried beef and serve. 
There are other kinds of .popovers besides plain ones which 
you and your family can enjoy. Whole wheat or Graham flour 
may be used, or cheese may be added to plain popovers by 
way of variation. 
The general method of mixing them is the same except when 
Graham or whole wheat flour is used. These flours are not 
sifted because it is the residue which [Continued on page 45 
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Look out... 
Look in... 


be sure it’s the genuine whole-house heating Heatrola 





When you see the name 
Estate Heatrola or Estate Junior 
Heatrola, you know you are get- 
ting the genuine. More than 100 
imitations — but only one Heat- 
rola. And Estate builds it. 


When you 
look inside 


the Heatrola, you see a 
heavy, hollow casting 
spanning the combustion 
chamber, blocking heat 
which would otherwise es- 
cape up the chimney. This 
is the marvelous hear- 
maker and fuel-saver—the 
Intensi-Fire Air Duct—that 
is found only in the genu- 
ine Estate Heatrola. 








© 1930, The E. S. Co, 
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ERHAPS youare one of the hun- 

dreds of thousands who have 
made up their minds not to shiver 
through another Winter in a half- 
heated house. You are tired of fuel- 
eating stoves and mussy fire-places. 
You are going to have modern, 
whole-house warmth — comfort- 
able, livable rooms. 


And right now you are ready to 
decide on the heater for your home. 
You want to be sure you are getting 
the most for your money, of course. 
You want to be sure that the heater 
you buy will add to your family’s 
health and happiness, comfort and 
contentment for many years tocome. 


Investigate carefully. Make com- 


6state 


parisons, if youlike. Find out why 
the Estate Heatrola is so widely 
used—so widely imitated. Go into 
one, two or a dozen Heatrola- 
heated homes. Talk with the own- 
ers—let them tell you of the con- 
venience and satisfaction and econ- 
omies which this famous whole- 
house heater has brought them. 


Note Heatrola’s outside beauty 
—its graceful, cabinet-like lines. 
Note its inside beauty—see for 
yourself the ingenious Intensi-Fire 
Air Duct, the “‘heat-heart’’ of 
Heatrola, that provides furnace 
comfort at the fuel cost of a single, 
old-fashioned stove. 


After this, you'll never be satisfied 





with something “‘just as good as!"’ 
You, too, will insist upon having 
the genuine whole-house heating 
Heatrola. 


For Coal, Wood, Coke 


The Estate Heatrola — for coal, 
wood, coke—is sold by the leading 
dealer in almost every community. 
Visit the one nearest you—select, 
from the variety of models, the 
one to meet your heating require- 
ments. Or mail the coupon to The 
Estate Stove Company, Dept. J-2, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Sales Branches in New York, Boston, 


Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Portland (Oregon). 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOKLET 


I The Estate Stove Company, 

t Dept. J-2, Hamilton, Ohio 

1 Gentlemen—Please send me il- 

lustrated booklet on Heatrola for 
CoalO WoodO CokeO 


Name 
Address 


City . . Sencte......... 


HEATROLA 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HEATROLA—ESTATE BUILDS 
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OU’D NEVER GUESS what this thing on the left is, so we'll tell 

you— an airplane crib for the Lindbergh baby. Frame of aluminum 
for lightness, a silk lining, padded, and a handle to hang it by. May- 
be the Lindbergh’s won't use it, but it was a nice idea of the Los 
Angeles inventor, don't you think ? 










ELOW IS THE TOPMOST deck of the new English liner 
“Brittanic’’—the boat deck. The big smokestack is mostly 
a dummy, as the ship is run by Diesel motors 







j 











* Weecbanes a, 






: S a : SERNES | 
N THE RIGHT, LADIES, an : adeanes peep at the — 
kind of evening gown Paris wants you to wear. It . 
is flesh-tint chiffon, a cape effect at the shoulders, and a 
skirt mostly tucks and flares 



























fe 4 | 
B cme ae os 4 S HAT’S THIS ON the left? A wagon, 
‘ ane i Whose wagon? A Norwegian queen’s 
CEE LE Lh tg raw Tt ae Where did they find it? ‘In a boat. A 
a} eA . : boat? Yeah, when the queen died, a 
{ thousand years ago, they put her in a 
boat with this carved coach and a lot 
of other things, and sunk the boat. 
Some funeral ! 


Through the 


Camera's Eye 


All photographs © U. & U. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO there were revolu- 
tions in France and over Europe. Literature, XS 
too, went through a revolution, so in Paris, where ‘ 
they regard such things, they put on a special illumi- 
nation of the Notre Dame cathedral the other evening 


MESES 
ISS MARION JARDINE is the 
young golfer about to drive, and 
Miss Marion is—yes, that’s right—daugh- 
ter of former Secretary of Agriculture 
ardine. Incidentally, did you know he’s 
just been made Minister to Egypt? 


T WAS TOO bad that President Hoover 

could not have his vacation as planned 
at this pleasant spot in Glacier National 
Park. It is Two Medicine Lake, and the 
peak is Mt. Rockwell. But the drought in 
parts of the central valleys changed a lot 
of plans besides the President’s 
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A 8:30 on the morning of April 8th, 
1930, 13 stock cars, representing prac- 
tically every popular type of automobile 
engine, left Lawrence, Kansas. Professor 
H. C. Allen supervised the start. The 
amount of oil poured into each crankcase 
was weighed. The crankcases and filter 


pads were carefully sealed. 


Faculty Members first to unlock 


crankcases and test oil 


The cars were routed to 13 leading uni- 
versities. When they reached their destina- 
tions after runs ranging from 1500 to 2400 
miles, the crankcases were unsealed by 
designated faculty members, the oil drained 
off, weighed, and then subjected to compre- 
hensive tests by such well known authori- 


ties as Professors Huff of Johns Hopkins, 








UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS 
FIND THIS NEW OIL LASTS LONGER 


Graf of Oregon State College and Beisler of 
the University of Florida. The results of 
these impartial scientific tests confirmed 
the findings of Texaco engineers! This oil 


is longer-lasting — superior — crack-proof! 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work says — 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work, in charge of the 
tests, says— “These various reports on the 
new Texaco Motor Oil emphasize many 
different points, and present these out- 


standing characteristics: 

1—A low oil consumption which averaged 
one quart in 790 miles, 

2—Very little tendency to form carbon 
when fresh or when used. 

3—Retention of viscosity even after ex 


tended use on the road.” 


TEXACO the PEW 


s)  TEXACO 


LONGER-LASTING. . “CRACK- PROOF” 


© 1930, The Texas Company 


September, 1930 


At the left, a map showing the starting point and 
destinations of the test cars, and the distances covered. 
Below is a photograph of the campus of the University 
of Kansas just before Professor H. C. Allen sent the 
| | 13 test cars awaywith sealed crankcases ona gruelling 
|| nation-wide road test. 








An extra margin of safety 


The long life of this new crack-proof oil 
assures a greater margin of safety and oil 
economy —a margin of safety which will 
carry you through where Jess enduring 
oils would crack and break down. But for 
maximum motoring satisfaction keep your 
crankcase oil at the proper level and follow 


manufacturer’s draining recommendations. 


Available in all our 48 States 


The new Texaco is manufactured in five 
grades: C, D, E, F, and G, corresponding to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers’ vis- 
cosity ratings, to give every type of auto. 
mobile engine the maximum in lubricating 
efficiency. Sold in ail our 48 States at 30¢ 


a quart. (35¢ for Grade G.) 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 

Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, 

including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, 

Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, 
Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


MOTOR OIL 
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Marketing A\pples 


by the Jelly Route 


The story of a thrivine home industry in Maine, 


: a 
which Sfarted 1/1 a small Way 


By Mary R. Reynolds 


booth, their colorful, crystal-clear contents attracting the 
attention of every passerby. The booth in question was 
the sales booth of the Sewall Orchards of Maine, at the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Mass., and the jelly displayed 
had all been made in the Sewall home. That the display did 
more than attract cursory attention was evidenced by the 
volume of sales for the week, which totaled more than 3,000 
jars. Customers of preceding years plan to re-order jelly from 
the Sewall’s when they attend the exposition, and the de- 
licious samples which were given at the booth tempted new 
customers to leave an order, so there was always a crowd 
in that part of the Maine Building where the Sewall 
booth was located. 
Apples are a by-product that goes to waste on 
many a farm. Sometimes it is because the 
market is overloaded; sometimes because the 


Rv upon row, the beautiful glasses of jelly stood in the 


to command attention; and sometimes 
because the color or size does not 






a i 


Cr 
WAIST SiE ett) 





as cider apples. Mrs. Sewall decided to make them into jelly, 
but before starting, she sent for all the available jelly-making 
literature of which she could learn. State and Federal bulle- 
tins which were sent free contained a world of helpful informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The industry began in the home kitchen with its one oil 
stove. It now utilizes a large room adjacent to the family 
kitchen, and is equipped with three oil stoves and a hotel range. 
Today, jelly-making on the Sewall place starts with fall apples 
and continues through the winter, using, during the cold 

months, apples that are stored in the cellar. In April, the 

Ben Davis’s are the best apples for jelly, as they jell 

easily and produce as many glasses as the crab apples 
do in the fall. 

The first winter the Sewall’s cut apples by hand. 

Then they bought a French fried potato cutter 

- from which the sliced apples 


. cia : ae ~ . . 
amount to be marketed is not sufficient &iyv . Ro aoe > drop into one of the white kettles 
; Heed ue iy ?P x or “stock-pots’” of which there 


satisfy the buyer. None are wasted, 
however, on the Sewall Farm, 
which is at Bowdoinham, Me. 


The Beginning 


EN years ago, the Sewall’s 

bought an apple orchard 
which was located on the 
Federal Road between two 
thriving towns with many 
tourists passing each day 
potential customers for fruits 
and vegetables. As roadside 
marketing seemed the logical 
step, Mrs. Sewall, when they had several extra bushels of 
crab apples, tried to sell them that way, but she did not have 
much success, for the apples were pink, not dark red. So Mrs. 
Sewall, who had made a few glasses of crab-apple jelly for home 
use, placed four jars on a table at the roadside to show what 
beautiful jelly the apples would produce. 

Soon after the jars were placed there, a car drove in, and to 
Mrs. Sewall’s amazement, the tourist did not want the apples 
but did want the jelly, for which he offered one dollar. This 
was the simple start of the large jelly project which has been 
carried on now for seven years on this farm. 

That fall, when the apples were packed, there were several 
barrels of under-sized Ben Davis’s, which were salable only 


ee ee ee oe ee ee 
P.O. 8%. 8.8.8 8 
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a half bushel of apples and a 
bucket of water. When the ket- 
tle is three-fourths full of sliced 
apples, water is poured in until 
the apples rise from the bottom. 
After the content of the kettle 
boils up, the flame is lowered so 
that the fruit may cook slowly 
until the juice will separate from 
the apples and strain out easily. 
When the juice is ready to be 
strained, the hot apple stock is 
poured into a fruit press which is 
lined with a cotton flannel bag. 
Pressure is applied to remove all 
the juice, which is next poured through another cotton flannel 
laid over a kettle. This time no squeezing is done, else the jelly 
would not be clear. 


i are eleven. Each stock-pot holds 


At Christmas 
time, six glasses 
in holly box sell 
well 


Making the Jelly 


HEN the juice is ready to be condensed, only eight cups are 

boiled down at a time, because at this step a small quantity 
can be made into better jelly than a larger one. In the begin- 
ning the apples should cook slowly; but when the juice is being 
condensed, an intense flame is required. White enameled dishes 
are used also for cooking the juice, and each pan of juice should 
condense approximately one-half before the sugar is added. 
When the juice is condensing, large bubbles will show in the 
dish, but when ready for sugar, small bubbles will spread all 
over the top of the juice. One of the most important factors in 
apple jelly making is to use just the right amount of sugar. 
Too much will result in a thick, gummy jelly, and with too little 
sugar, the juice will not jell. 

For the eight cups of juice, measured before condensing, Mrs. 
Sewall uses four cups of sugar; but that rule varies with the 
apples, which have varying amounts of sugar-content. Crabs 
take about five cups of sugar; Stark’s and Spy’s required only 
334 cups. Usually one pan of juice is tried with 334 cups of 
sugar; then a little more is added if required. If it is too sweet, 
a little more juice is added and no more sugar. The jelly is 
tested by dipping a tablespoon into the hot sirup and pouring 
it back. When two drops cling to the spoon, it is nearly done. 
When instead of drops, a sheet of one-half inch or more in 
length forms on the edge of the spoon [Continued on page 44 
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k BARGAINS? 


V72 


ch Is Special new book of stoves sent FREE! Explains why 

bag. SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. are offering this fall, 

e all most SENSATIONAL stove values in 37 years! 

nnel Tells WHY we do the biggest stove business in the *( Prices slightly higher in some states) 

jelly world! . , , Offers you SAVINGS never before pos- Here’sthe heater seventeen famous heating expertsacclaimedas 


the greatest heating appliance ever developed. New harmonized 
beauty — graceful lines —scientific construction make this 
New Dauntless the heater sensation of the year. Heats the 
entire house, five to seven rooms, upstairs and down, even 
in below-zero weather. Extra strong, sturdy construction. 


sibleye ANYWHERE! 
Free Book shows the LARGEST and most com- 
plete line of stoves ever carried by one store—all types, 


all styles. See the handsome heaters in all sizes, with 
the new IMPROVEMENTS for HEALTHIER heat 


3 are and SAVING of fuel. See the kitchen stoves — coal : : ; : : : 
tity and wood sinies, gus eteven, ofl, gecihun endl Gnade Built for years of service. And oer of it—price now is 
»gin- ranges—in new, beautiful pastel COLORS and PER- only $77.85! You save $75.00! Read all about the New 
a: al FECT in cooking and baking EFFICIENCY. Dauntless, and all our other amazing stove values {greatest in 
Don’t buy a stove until you have seen this book— 37 years} in Free Book. Fill in and send coupon below—Now! 


ishes . 
pore these low prices—and our 


- $100,000,000 Guarantee a < spl 3 BRINGS YOU FREE BOOK 








i all Look at the fine modern heater shown above at right. * 
rs in How much would you pay elsewhere for one similar + sag vd wey to a 2 ans te. Ko c 
che in QUALITY, in LOOKS and in HEATING CA- 5 . - Spe bo ede ela 
ie PACITY? Try anywhere to match it for $75.00 more! ' Pa ; ’ 
little a the {Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 73F55 

YES —$75.00 more! This is but ONE of scores of : 

stove bargains shown in FREE book. s Send me your Free Book, “Greatest Stove Offersin 37 Years.” 
Mrs. LIBERAL TERMS—Only a few dollars down and . 
| the a few dollars a month make it easy to havea new stove : 
‘rabs NOW!30-DAY HOME TRIALenables you toseeex- « Name... 
only actly howthestoveperforms, howitlooksinyourhome. 47 « 
»s of Don'tdelay! Send NOW! Find outaboutthesestove © @ 7 : — a State -. | 
veet, offers. COMPARE QUALITY¥Y—COMPAREPRICE. * 
ey BOOK is FREE—no obligation. Fill in and SEND a 
Pe COUPON today. 8 Rural Route , Box No. - - ° | 
iring : (Please give both Route and Box Numberif on a Rural Route) i 
ase SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. : 

The World’s Largest Store g Street Address a Pe 
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what every farm lock owner should strive lor 


By Grif McKay 


| A THAT is it the poultry in- 
dustry needs most? It’s 
very obvious—more up- 
per-story hens. I mean hens 
whose production is high enough 
that the owner has a good profit 
after the costs of feed, labor, 
equipment, etc. are taken out. 

This doesn’t mean the 70-egg 
hen which, if allowed to pick up 
her food, may show a slight profit 
over feed costs (which are prac- 
tically nothing). The 70-egg hen 
is out of the picture—the indus- 
try would be better off if all such 
hens were sold for meat. Even 
the 100-egg hen is a gamble. She 
just about breaks even. Feed 
costs are too close to income. 

The aim should be at least 150 eggs per hen per year. This 
figure is none too high. Many poultrymen using modern 
methods and equipment and feeding complete rations are 
attaining it. Farm flock records say so. 

I am impressed with this need for a larger percentage of our 
flocks in the upper-level as I study the records of flocks in 
poultry improvement associations, organizations which are doing 
for the hen what the testing association does for the dairy cow. 
Let us look at the records of a few of the outstanding farm flocks. 
Here is one flock, owned by F. B. Henry and his sister, Sequatchie 
county, Tenn., that made a net profit of $4,556.52 in 30 months. 
The flock averaged 488 hens and pullets. 

The start in this poultry venture, in 1927, was a purchase of 
1,000 White Leghorn chicks from a hatchery. Pullets from 
this flock (375) averaged 201 eggs for 12 months. The following 
year 600 more chicks were bought and 330 pullets raised, 200 
of which were added to the laying flock, which had been culled 
to 250 hens. The 450 birds averaged 196 eggs per hen for the 
year. The quarters for these birds are comfortable but not 
expensive. 


Just Short of 200 Eggs per Hen 


IHERE’S another good story on the importance of having good 

layers in the record made by Clifford Sutton, Garnavillo, 
Iowa, whose flock had the highest egg record of any of the 67 
turned in last year in Iowa. His 190 birds averaged 199.5 eggs 
during the year. Feed costs, $273; total receipts, $1,129. Good 
hens, and no mistake. 

“Aren’t methods important?” you ask. ‘Certainly,’ Mr. 
Sutton points out, at the same time emphasizing good birds. 
He says: 

“After trying to raise chicks from setting our own clucks 
and getting very poor results, we decided to get some good 
chicks and use better methods. In 1927 we built a new brooder 
house, 10 x 12 feet on skids so it could be moved. We bought 
400 A-grade chicks from one of the leading hatcheries, gave 
them good care all summer, and in fall we put the pullets in 
a new house. We kept records and on November 1, 1928, we 
had nearly reached the 200-eggs-per-bird mark. 

“In the spring of 1928 we ordered 450 chicks from the same 
hatchery (I want to repeat that it pays to buy good chicks from 
a reliable hatchery). Several days before the chicks were to 
arrive we thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed our brooder house. 
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tens 


At least 150 eggs per hen per year— that’s 











To make quick 
work of cleaning, Creigh- 
ton’s drive manure 
spreader through laying 
houses. Movable brooder 
house in foreground (left) 


We used hot lye water and 
finished off with a good 
spraying of disinfectant. 
The brooder stove was 
started about three days 
before the chicks arrived. 
For litter we used coarse 
straw with all chaff sifted 
out. (We clean our brooder 


‘ house every day for the first two or three weeks.) 


‘‘We started the chicks on a good commercial starting mash. 
We give feed as soon as the chicks seem good and hungry— 
anywhere from 36 to 60 hours old. Then we start using the 
self feeders by placing the feeders before them for 15 or 20 
minutes at a time, five or six times a day. By lengthening the 
feeding period a few minutes each time we soon have them on 
full feed. 

“‘We do not feed scratch grain until we separate the cockerels 
from the pullets at about eight weeks. At this time we move 
the brooder houses again to clean range (we like to start on 
clean ground every year and then move again at about six to 
ten weeks, as this helps to control diseases and intestinal para- 
sites). 

“‘We move our pullets from range to laying quarters in late 
September or early October. We pull the brooder houses close 
to the laying house and gradually work the pullets over. We 
have had very little trouble with neck molt. 

“Our feeding schedule is as follows for 225 fowls: Scatter 
ten quarts of oats in litter at night. Turn lights on at 4.30 A. M. 
(Hot water in a thermos fountain is just right temperature by 
morning.) At 10 A. M. we feed mangels, cabbage, carrots or 
pumpkins. At noon we give hot mash made from the regular 
mash that is fed in hoppers, also potatoes—or peelings-—boiled 
and added. At 4.30 to 5 we feed 20 to 24 quarts of yellow corn. 
We keep sand and oystershell in hoppers at all times. We 
start culling early in fall and cull every day. 

“All eggs are graded and sold at a premium of from five to 
ten cents a dozen over local prices. Helps some, on 3,000 or 
4,000 dozens a year.” 


Net Profit of Almost $3 per Bird 


UST as valuable is the experience of Creighton Brothers, 

Warsaw, Ind., who started poultry raising with good chicks 
in a hog house made over for poultry a few years ago. The 
laying record of 1,200 pullets the first year was 190 eggs per 
bird, with a net profit of almost $3 per bird. Now there are 
four structures 30 x 120 feet, all built more or less like the con- 
verted hog house, with a wide driveway down the center so 
that a team and manure spreader can be driven through when 
the house is to be cleaned. 

The houses are stanchly built, have plenty of ventilators, 
skylights and windows, and are thoroughly [Continued on page 33 
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Spreading like wildfire 
... news of this Pure White-Lead Paint 


. for only about 


285 











One user tells an- 
other — that’s how 
this important news 


is spreading! 





PER GALLON 














Read below how farmers 
all over the country 
are saving money and 
getting far better, longer- 
lasting paint jobs in the 
bargain...! 
















Just thin with linseed oil . . . add turpen- 
tine and drier . . . and, presto, it’s made. 
Could anything be simpler? Is there any 
easier way of saving money? Any surer way 
















& tics ‘i Eos j 
: of getting the best paint money can buy? 
Mail handy coupon 12's, 25, 50-lb. pails and 100-Ib. kegs. 
below for free booklet! Send for the little folder offered free in 


the coupon. It shows you how to get better || 
| FROM town to town.|results so much easier. Send for it now. 
County to county. 
100 Las Me Coast to coast. That’s the 
ieee «way this good news has|| REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
= spread in a few months. 
HITE LEA No more need of using FOR UNDERCOAT 
We. at paint of doubtful quality. Mix equal’ measured parts Soft Paste White 
SASL No reason to pay high Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
: . pe turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
= prices. Here’s the purest drier for each gallon of paint. 
paint money can buy... for only about 









Before you buy paint see this 
“price-card”’ at your dealer's ! 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street —Cincinnati, 659 






> . 
$2.85* per gallon. : FOR FINISHING COAT Freeman Avenue — Cleveland, 820 West Superior 

Whata wonderful thing for the farmer who , Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 

. oe ae i Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White : ; 

wants to protect his buildings... whodoesn’t Lend eat tnecet-aih, “Shek aitk te enc Francisco, 2240 24th Street— Boston, National- 
want to have to repaint every year or so!|| quarter pint each of tur- a SS eee eee, ee 

N seal hi : enitin- aad duet tir wate Ol National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 

o wonder this paint, made from Dutch pitas Pret y Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 

Boy White Lead, is so popular with farmers. . — 4 < Co., Widener Bldg. 

You'll find that 8 out of 10 painters use cane face ard Al 
Dutch Boy...and no one knows paint like |! 100 Pounds Soft Paste (ess sae Se Ry anes Ni 

; a ° ° hite ead (3% Gallons) yo 
a painter. It provides an elastic, protective make ebout @% gallons of ceo5ae 6 61eeeeceeeesedeocece 
coating which does not crack or scale. When pure white-lead paint which JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
you eventually repaint, there will be no time will cover about 600 square eeineinel 
. . oO 
and money spent for burning and scraping. feet per gallon, one coat. worn ying med gucrte A 
. f P (If heavy paste white lead Address: (See list of offices above) 
Just paint right over the old, long-lasting coat. te weed, % gallon more off sosiet 
§ » 72 ntlemen: 
In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy|] will be required per 100 Ibs.) "i 


Please send me the folder that tells me how to 
do much better painting, easier and for less money. 











White Lead is easily stirred... easy to mix. 








*This price (as of July 1930) will vary somewhat depending upon buyer’s 











distance from producing centres. Name 
DUTCH BOY Soft Paste. WHITE LEAD a 
F.J.-7 Place and State 
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| When the leaves begin fo turn 


Deesses 
like These 


will be much worl 


Jane Moreland 


EPTEMBER spells pickles, preserves, school open- 
S ings, fairs, housecleaning, and, last but not least, 
fall clothes. Unlike a year ago, when styles were 

in a chaotic condition and every one was wondering what 
was going to be worn, this fall there is little uncertainty. 
We know, for instance, that skirt lengths will be 14 or 15 
inches from the ground for work and the street, 12 to 13 
for dressier clothes, and five for evening gowns. Hems 
will be even except in the case of some evening dresses. 
For tailored dresses, pleats will be very good, but for 














softer materials, flared skirts will continue their present popularity. 
A dress simple enough to be easy of construction and yet suitable 
enough to be worn almost anywhere is No. 2636. The moulded 
bodice is attached to the skirt by a curved seaming which slenderizes the hips. 
There is a very graceful fullness to the bottom of the skirt, while flared cuffs 
and a reversed collar add interest to the bodice. The belt of self material is 
finished with a buckle. One of the new silk and wool tweed-like mixtures in 
brown-and-white would be particularly good, developed in this style, or any of 
the prints or plain materials could be used. No. 2636 comes in 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. The 16-year requires 3!4 yards of 39-inch material. 
No better selection can be made for the dressy gown than No. 2658. Developed 
in black crépe, the mature-figured woman would find that it made her look almost 
slender. The wrapped bodice is opened at the neckline to show a flesh-colored 
crépe vestee and the applied band that trims the neckline is of the same color 
and material. The skirt has ample width for grace and comfort. It comes in 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. The 36-inch requires 4 yards 
of 39-inch material, with 14 yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
Morning dresses may be just as attractive as any others, and we especially 
recommend No. 3489, which has some of the popular Hoover-type features. 
Inverted pleats below each pocket give necessary 
width to the hem. To achieve a panel effect, the belt 
2636 2658 3489 is slipped underneath the right front and passes 
through a bound opening at the right side. It crosses 
the back to hold the garment closely to the figure and 
gives a very trim effect. With its short sleeves and 
capacious pockets, this dress would be most com- 
fortable to work in, and would be easy to launder. 
No. 3489 is designed for 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
HY} 4} \ 44 and 46-inch bust. 36-inch requires 27% yards of 
n\ 40-inch material, and °% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


























Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. 1930 Fall Catalog 5448 2) 
containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. se 
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” This New"NATIONAL Style Book 
i, your... EREE 


SZ Your new “NATIONAL” Style 
Book is now ready. Your copy is 


here waiting for you. The coupon wer YORK’S LATEST FASHIONS 











below is printed for your conven- 
ience. All you need to do is to fill 
in this coupon now, and we will 
send your new “NATIONAL” 
Style Book free. 





| en And what a world of new Style and 
= tie Beauty it will bring to you. In this 
g what book you will find new pleasure 
tainty. in your clothes—sturdy, stylish 
4 or 16 things for every member of your 
2 to 18 family —new linens, blankets 
ie amily — new » bla . 
aieuie drapes, and colorful, lovely things 
but for for your home. 
———y What an opportunity for saving 


money on everything you will need 
this Fall and Winter. 


This Book Brings You All of 
the Desirable New Fashions 





Our Style Specialists have spent 
months studying and choosing 
the newest Paris and New York 
Fashions. The selected best of 
everything the new season has 
produced is included in this great 
Sty le Book for you. 

Style specialists since 1888, the “NATIONAL” 
has spent 43 years in learning how to se- 
cure the first, the best and the newest for @ NA ; I QO N 

you. And best of all, the savings which SS . 

this Style Book brings to you are real No Be LLAS He Ss C 
savings—savings doubled by longer serv- iw vo} 29s O. INC 
ice—for at “NATIONAL” price and quality . 2K end KANSAS CITY 
go hand in hand—we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. 




















This Book is Your Guide 
to Style and Value 


This new Style Book is your guide to the 
correct fashions that will be worn this Fall 
and Winter. It will show you the right 
prices you should pay for the right quality, 
because “NATIONAL” styles always repre- 


sent the best possiblevalue foryour money. 
So send today for your new “NATIONAL” this coupon 


now 
Style Book. Clip the coupon now. See 
for yourself the greater savings, the greater ° 
pleasure, the greater variety of styles sae AWS 















Dear National: Send me my free copy of your com- 
plete new Fall and Winter Style Book which you are 
holding for me. (If you live east of the Mississippi 
River, mail this coupon to New York—if you live west 
of the Mississippi River, mail to Kansas City.) 


‘ ° (ATIONAL Bettas Hess Co. Inc. . 

that await you in your copy of the new Gan SURE Sy > Se ‘ 
men lete “ NATIONAL” Style Book 213 West 24th Street 613 Hardesty Avenue 8 
comp —_ , = New York City Kansas City, Mo. . 
. 

‘ 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co. INC. 


New York and Kansas City Name 
ress ! 
STYLE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1888 aan 
P.O. State 
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rudsery |_eaves 
the Dairy 


Mechanical milking does all hand milk. 


. / 
ing can ao, and aloes some things better 





HE best answer to the question ‘‘Will milking- 
[racine produce clean milk?”’ is the wide use 
of mechanical milkers on certified milk farms. 
Brook Hill Farms, Genesee, Wis., one of the 
largest producers of certified milk, uses mechanical milkers. So 
does the Telling Belle Vernon Company, of Cleveland, on its 
certified milk farm at Novelty, Ohio; the Sheffield Farms 
Company on its Purity Farm at Pennington, N. J.; 
the Sleepy Hollow Certified Milk Company, on 
its ranch at San Rafael, Calif.; and many 
others I could name. 

In Chicago, 90 per cent of all the 
certified milk comes from cows that 
are milked mechanically. The 
buttermaker of the creamery 
at Gilmanton, Wis., told me 
that his best quality of cream 
is coming from herds milked 
by machine. Butter from this 
creamery, which gets a large 
proportion of its cream from 
mechanically-milked herds, won 
first prize at the Wisconsin State 
Fair last year, among 137 entries. 


Cleaner, Faster Milking 


HE whole matter is well summed up by E. 
J. Perry, Extension Specialist in dairying, 
New Jersey Agricultural College, as follows: 

“Cleaner milk can be produced through the 
use of milking-machines than is ordinarily 
drawn by hand milking. This is possible if care and diligence 
are exercised in keeping the machine clean during and between 
milkings.”’ 

Important as this matter of clean milk is, however, that is 
not the only consideration when the matter of machine milking 
comes up. Other considerations are convenience, economy 
and labor efficiency. 

On the average farm where only a small herd of cows is kept, 
it is difficult to give the cows the same careful attention the 
year around. Long days in the field do not encourage efficiency 
in the milking stable or make it possible to spend much time 
grooming the cows before milking. Whether it is the owner 
himself, or the hired man, who is wedged in between the hot 
flanks during fly season, the cow is likely to be hand milked in a 
manner which will not hold up her rate of production. 

The milking-machine can not slight its work or milk at a faster 
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By e. §, | cavitt 










Milking-machines drawing certi- ing. 

fied milk on Purity Farm (top), 

Brook Hill Farm (center), Sleepy 
Hollow Ranch (below) 


rate on band concert nights or on Saturdays. 
Unlike some hired men it does not want to sleep 
Sunday mornings or forget to come back for 
chores Sunday evenings and holidays. Because of 
this regularity in milking, many farmers report a substantial 
increase in production, and no udder troubles where the machine 
is kept properly clean. 
A hand partially disabled from rheumatism has 
not prevented Harry D. Iliff, Independence, Ore., 
from making some outstanding records 
with his Jerseys which are machine 
milked. These include the highest 


official 305-day record of the 
breed, made by The Lion’s 
Lilac. Her record of 13,844 


pounds of milk, 926.55 pounds 
of fat was started at the age of 
three years, eleven months. 
This is but one of the many 
outstanding official records 
made by machine-milked cows. 
An Iowa friend of mine justified 
the purchase of his milking-ma- 
chine, even though he had a herd 
of only eight cows, because of the 
ie time saved and increase in milk 
«ail flow made possible by three-times-a-day milk- 
With a tractor in the field and machine 
milking in the barn, he not only found it pos- 
sible to dispense with a hired man, but took 
much drudgery out of his work. 

His cows were always up to the barn at 
milking time. By putting the unit on the one that was always 
first in her stall, he found that she would be milked out by the 
time the others were tied in their stanchions. Many users like 
the machine because it enables them to do incidental chores 
around the barn while the cows are being milked. 


Milking Machines Take Little Power 


ECAUSE so little power is necessary to operate the milker, 

some find it economical also to generate current for power 
plant or pump water at the same time. A one-half horse power 
motor takes care of two or more units, depending upon the make 
of the machine, and will milk 20 or more cows an hour. Farm 
engines designed primarily as power units for the machine con- 
sume as little as one pint of fuel an hour. Electricity may be 
almost as cheap a source of power, depending upon the rate. 

Some of the users of mechanical milkers, who have engine 
instead of motor for power, use heat from the exhaust to secure 
hot water for washing the machine. Having hot water handy 
when it is needed enables the operator to wash the machine in 
less time than it would take him to milk another cow. It is 
much easier to keep machines clean by taking care of them before 
the milk has had a chance to dry in the tubes and bacteria to 
multiply. If you wait until after the cows are turned into the 
yard, or after breakfast, it may be necessary to take the cups 
apart in order to do a good job of washing. 

About two gallons of cold water are first sucked through the 
machine. The operator lifts the teat cups up and down so as 
to get an air brushing as well as a water brushing effect. This 
removes the milk that is left in the machine. Following this 
rinse at least one gallon of hot water (not less than 160° F.) is 
sucked through the machine without raising and lowering the 
teat cups. The pail lids and the separator can be washed with 
this water. [Continued on page 32 
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NOW 


... THAT YOUVE 
TRIED THEM ALL 


SETTLE DOWN 1c 
DURHAM 
‘DUPLEX 






OND 9 COI 


THE RAZOR WITH THE 


LADES MEN SWEAR BY-NO7T AT 


RIED them all? Now get yourself a fresh 

package of Durham-Duplex blades and try 
something really mew. Not in shape—not in 
name—not in finish—but new in the one thing 
that really counts—shaving efficiency. The 
hollow-ground edges on the latest output of 
blades are a pleasant surprise even to those 
who thought Durham-Duplex blades had already 


reached the peak! 
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Ne” Schutte 


him 
ETTER than _ 1,000 
bushels of Brown 
Beauties to the acre 
1,145.17 bushels, to be Glenn 


exact. As long as L. G. 

Schutte can produce that 

many potatoes at a cost as low as 27 cents 
per bushel, as he did in 1929, he is not 
going to worry over the agricultural de- 
pression. 

“Tke,”’ as his friends call him, will soon 
be harvesting his eighth crop of potatoes 
as a landowner near Monte Vista, in the 
San Luis Valley of Colorado. By the 
middle of October the tractors will be 
pulling diggers from daylight till dark, 
followed closely by the picking, sorting and 
sacking crews, and finally by the trucks 
| which move the spuds to storage cellars. 


Higher Yield Each Year 

HEN the Potato King Contest of the 
600-Bushel Club was started in the 
valley in 1927, L. G. Schutte entered it 
| more because he was urged by the county 
‘agent, T. G. Stewart, than because he 
| thought he would win. He had been rais- 
ling good crops, nothing exceptional for 
that district, but from 400 to 600 bushels 
| per acre. 
That first year he won second place in 
| the contest with a yield of 777 bushels on 
a measured acre. In 1928 he took first 
place, raising 1047.2 bushels per measured 
acre. And last year he set a new American 
record with 1145.17 bushels per acre. 
Last year’s record was made on the same 
land on which he grew the first-prize crop 
the year before. 

Mr. Schutte keeps very accurate 
records on every operation. He 
checks production against 
production on different 
types of soil; he checks 
yields against types of 
seed and studies carefully 
the effect of different ir- ; : 
rigation and_ cultural oe 
| practises. 

As a result of 
| close studies so far, 
prefers alfalfa land 
|for potato raising. 
He crowns the al- 
falfa in the fall and 
plows it under in 
the spring before 
planting potatoes. 
The second spring 
he plows under a 
15-ton-per-acre ap- 
plication of manure 
before seeding. 
Heretofore he has 
been plowing from 








his % ot 








become the champion spud Srower of America 


Mr. Schutte giving his seed pieces the 
once-over 





Planting three rows at a time 


is Potato King 


Crood seed large seed pieces cleep plowing helped 





eight to ten inches deep, but 
last spring he bought three 
18-inch}plows and, with the 
aid of a new tractor, plowed 
from ten to twelve inches 
deep. On part of this year’s 
potato land he plowed under last year’s 
rank growth of sweet clover—stalks five 
feet high. He planted 150 acres in May 
—the 1929 crop was 130 acres. 

Behind the plows Mr. Schutte has a 
gang harrow; and then he goes over the 
soil again with a harrow drag to make 
certain that it is smooth and level. The 
tubers are planted from three to four inches 
deep and a foot apart in rows 34 inches 
apart. A three-row planter is pulled 
behind a tractor. There is a man on each 
planter to make certain that every cup 
carries a tuber. Mr. Schutte runs the 
tractor himself most of the time. 

After the field is planted it is rolled 
thoroughly. When the young plants begin 
to show, a deep cultivation throws as 
much soil as possible on top of the row. 
After three or four days the field is har- 
rowed. This operation entirely frees it 
from weeds. Two more cultivations, with 
some sub-irrigation according to the 
season, complete field work until harvest. 


Half-Pound Tubers for Seed! 


R. SCHUTTE has his own ideas about 
seed. They must be good, for they 
have enabled him to set a mark for others 
to aim at. He hand-selects every tuber 
for planting, choosing average six- to 
seven-ounce pieces of a thick, round type. 
Think of it—whole tubers weighing nearly 
half a pound! 
As a result of careful selection 
of seed and his extremely 
cautious roguing of all 
diseased and off-type 
plants in the field, Mr. 
Schutte succeeded in 
having 18 acres of his 
seedplot certified last 
season. From that field 
he selected his own 
seed for this year and 
sold the remainder 
at good prices. 
Although he plants 
Peach Blows and 
Russet Burbanks to 
a certain extent, Mr. 
Schutte plants the 
greater part of his 


By 
Kinghorn 
















acreage in Brown 
Beauties, a variety 

which was devel- t 

oped and is grown ' « 


almost exclusively in 
the San Luis Valley. 
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PRINCE ALBERT speaks my lan- 
guage like a native. The day I first 
lamped the tidy red tin, I somehow 
felt we were going to go places and 
do things together. Fragrant .. . 
friendly . . . know what I mean? You 
open the tin and close your eyes and 
revel in that wonderful aroma. 
Then, with your smoke-hunger 
tugging at the bit, you load-up and 
light-up. Now you’re getting it... 
that P. A. taste. Cool as the sign 


pe us, 


ais 


en ee 


4% 
Bo 


Fi. 
5 Es 





% 


> Sweet as 


“Standing Room Only.’ 
reserved seats bought in advance. 
Mellow, mild, long-burning, right to 
the bottom of the bowl. 

Pack it in your pipe or roll it in the 
makin’s papers—it’s one and the 
same to this double-barreled joy- 
smoke. There’s no deep, dark secret 
about it . . . Prince Albert is better 
tobacco. It won’t bite your tongue 
and it won’t tire your taste. Why 
don’t you try P. A.? 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


September, 1930 


e " Right 
"down my 


alley 


PRINCE ALBERT 


i 
cRimp 


LONG BURNING PIPE ANC 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





Every tin contains TWO 
full ounces of What 
Every Pipe Should Know 
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Driving through Jackson County last week, I saw a farmer 
and his son out by the barn grinding valves on the family car. 


“Pardon me, gentlemen,” said I. “I’m a hand expert. If you 
can spare a minute I'd like to tell you how men who do jobs 
like that can get their hands clean in a hurry, without making 


them rough and sore.” 


“Go right ahead, mister,” said the son. “If you know of any 
soap that'll get hands clean in the hard water on this farm, 
Pop and I have got ¢en minutes to spare.” 


So I told ’em about Lava Soap. How Lava is made from pure 
vegetable oils and pulverized Italian pumice that’s almost as 
fine as flour. How it makes a rich, creamy lather even in the 
hardest water—a lather that makes the most stubborn grime 
and grease disappear from a man’s hands in 58 seconds, with- 
out hurting the skin. And of course I told them what a big, 


long-lasting cake of Lava they 
could buy for a dime at any 


grocery, drug or general store. 


I’m going to stop at that farm 


on my way back—and I'll bet 


two bits there’ll be two clean 


hand shakes waiting for me. 








Takes the dirt, 
but leaves the skin 












MAKE MONEY 
Pofling stumps for yourself 
and others with ‘‘ Hercules’’— 
the fastest, easiest operating 
stump puller made. Tractor, 
horse or hand power. Easy 
terms—10 % Down. 











Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


Write Quick for Agent’s Offer 
Big profits with easy work for you. 
in my new special agent’s offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free. 
i, HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1111 29th St. Centerville, lowa 









HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS! 
Fur Finders. $10 . Free trial. Part Pay. Buy 
Early. BROTHER: porting Goods Catalogue Free. 


BECK BROTHERS, Desk 14, Herrick, Illinois 
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Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, etc. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Money - back jarantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATA | kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, etc.—direct to you at lowest 
. factory prices. . & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK Co. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 


FREE Book on Calves 


See Page 36 














P hotos Aid in 


Registering Purebreds 
By William E. Barr 


HE Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, the Ayrshire Breeders’ Asso- 


| ciation and the American Guernsey Cattle 








Club have recently announced to all their 
members that in the future they are ready 
to accept photographs as a means of 


| identification with applications for registry. 


Previously the only method recognized 
by these three associations was that re- 
quiring hand sketches of color markings. 
Not only is hand sketching an irksome, 
tedious task that strains the patience but 
it results in inaccuracies and takes time. 

Photography solves the problem con- 
veniently, accurately and economically. 
Snapshot photographs that can be made 
with the cheapest camera by even the 
most inexperienced are ideal for registry. 

And think of the accuracy of this new 
method. Photographs tel! the truth. Not 
only are color markings faithfully re- 
corded, but the actual photograph of the 
entire figure of a broken-color animal is 
positive identification and a quick means 
of selecting that particular member of 
the herd from its fellows. 

No experience whatsoever is needed. A 
simple box-type camera will do the work. 
It should be remembered that good bright 
daylight, preferably sunlight, is needed 
for picture-making with such a camera. 

The photographic system of registry re- 
quires a good, clear broadside view of each 
side of the animal—two negatives in all. 
Full face views are unnecessary. The 
animal’s head should be turned slightly 
toward the camera in one view or the other 
so the face markings show. 


Watch the Background 


T is a good plan to pay particular at- 
tention to the background, selecting one 
that does not have eye-arresting objects 
such as fence posts, piles of lumber, open 


| barn doors, and windows to detract from 


the subject of the picture. Select a back- 
ground that offers contrast to the color of 
the animal. If the calf is dark along the 
backbone line, a light-toned background 
is better, and vice versa. Wooded or grassy 
slopes make good backgrounds for light- 
toned animals. 

Stand the calf in front of the background 
you have selected. Any position that ex- 
poses the whole side of the calf will do. 
Then stand opposite the calf’s middle and 
just far enough away so that the finder of 
the camera will show the entire figure of 
the animal. Hold the camera in a hori- 
zontal position, hold it straight and steady, 
then snap the picture. Wind the film to 
the next number and photograph the other 
side of the calf in the same manner. 

Always make the pictures with the sun 
behind you. Read and heed the instruc- 
tion booklet that comes with your camera 
and you can be assured of success. 

Take the exposed roll of film to a photo 
finisher and order two prints from each 
negative. When you receive the finished 


| photographs clip two prints of each side 


H.&Z.Wood Saws | 





of the calf—four prints in all—to the 
application blank and mail to the regis- 
tration office. There one set (right and 
left side) will be mounted on the applica- 
tion and the other set on the certificate 
that is sent you. 

The small cost of making registry photo- 
graphs appeals to every one. Registry 
pictures for each animal will cost less than 
thirty-five cents per set. 


 ——_——___—_— 


The Legal Aid Service of The Farm Jour- 
nal will give you legal opinion and advice 
on any troublesome question. 
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Watch Profits, Not | Bo the Master of 


Feed Bills 


RE you afraid of a big feed bill? Some 
folks are. This fear is a hangover 
from the old scoop shovel method of 
feeding. Under that method, increasing 
the feed for all cows did not result in a 


greater profit, for thissimple reason: The | 


increase in profit over feed costs on good 
cows was offset by the loss on other cows 


that had no ability to turn extra feed into | 


milk or cream at a profit. 

A general statement; let’s be specific. 
Here is Charles Sheer’s herd of twelve 
Guernseys in the Show-Me state. Feed 
bill, $95.20 per cow per year. Profit above 
feed costs, $114.09 per cow. Every dollar 
spent for feed brought in $2.19. Produc- 
tion, 347 pounds of fat per cow. 

“The size of the feed bill doesn’t worry 
me,’’ Sheer observes. ‘In fact, it is cows 
capable of handling this much feed, or 
more, and economically turning it into 
milk, that I want in my herd. Another 
herd in the testing association ate only 
$68.76 worth of feed per head. The income 
above feed costs was only $79.43 in that 
herd. In a herd of good cows, a big feed 
bill is a good sign.” 

There is one cow in Sheer’s herd that 
produced 701.6 pounds of fat. She had 
been owned as a milk-for-cereal and cream- 
for-coffee cow by various town families 
before Sheer purchased her. Nobody re- 
alized her capacity to turn enormous 
amounts of feed into milk and fat until 
Sheer put her on test. When he did this, 
and started to feed her and the other cows 
according to their ability to produce 
profitably, he found the town cow could 
handle much more feed than the others. 
In six months she brought in $175.62 
above feed costs. 

At the same time, another cow had only 
$7.98 to her credit after paying for feed. 


Si lage or Fodder? 


ILAGE or fodder—which will it be for 

wintering beef calves? There’s an 
answer in the calf wintering experiment 
conducted at the Nebraska Station last 
winter. 

Seven lots of calves were fed the follow- 
ing rations: Lot 1, shelled corn and al- 
falfa (both full fed); Lot 2, shelled corn 
(3 pounds) and alfalfa (full fed); Lot 3, 
silage (full fed) and alfalfa (3 pounds); 
Lot 4, silage (full fed) and cottonseed cake 
(1 pound); Lot 5, ground corn fodder (full 
fed) and alfalfa (3 pounds); Lot 6, ground 
corn fodder (full fed) and cottonseed cake 
(1 pound); Lot 7, ground corn fodder (full 
fed), alfalfa (3 pounds), and cottonseed 
cake (1 pound). 

At the end of the 135-day riod 
(November 30 to April 14) the figures 
showed that the feed costs per 100 pounds 
of gain were considerably lower in lots 
5 and 6 than in any of the other lots— 
$6.89 and $6.57 respectively in these two 
lots. In lot 7 the cost was $7.22; in lots 
1, 2, 3 and 4 the costs were $8.17, $8.13, 
$8.16 and $7.33 respectively. 

Feed cost per head in lots 1 to 7 ran as 
follows: $23.84, $14.43, $15.76, $18.44, 
$11.14, $12.19, $13.76. Lots 5 and 6 had 
considerable advantage. Estimated profit 
per head for lots 1 to 7 were as follows: 
$2.68, $2.10, $3.67, $6.47, $5.84, $7.68, 
$8.02. The margins per cwt. for the 
seven lots, 1 to 7, were: 25 cents, 25 cents, 
50 cents, 25 cents, 75 cents, 75 cents, 
and $1. 

It cost per ton to grind the fodder (run 
through knife and burrs and ground fine 
enough to crack the kernels) $1.33 per ton 
with electric motor and $1.34 with tractor. 
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MECHANICAL Power 


Put a Triple-Power 
McCORMICK- DEERING Tractor 
to work on Your Farm 









The three great giants in 
every McCormick - Deering 
Tractor 

1. Drawbar Power 

2. Belt Power 

3. Power Take-off Power 


HE little muscle-engine called the heart — in man 
and beast—is an old reliable engine, but it is 
; very very limited in its scope. In these days of 
mechanical power, the man who places his dependence on 
flesh-and-blood power is sadly handicapped. 





Both Industry and Agriculture are using mechanical 
power to do the profitable work of the world. Nearly 
a million tractors are already on the farms. Their 
owners are mixing brains and modern methods with 
their farming, and making money. On over a thousand 
successful farms there is not a single solitary horse — 
every power job is easily and swiftly done by McCormick- 
Deering Tractors. 


Choose one of the three McCormick-Deering Tractors 
to build up the earning powers of your farm. These 
are the standard tractors, popular everywhere, made 
for many years of service. There is the big 15-30, for 
3 or 4 plow bottoms, for big belt machines, for big 
operations. There is the 10-20, the smaller brother of 
the 15-30. And there is the all- purpose FARMALL designed 
to handle row-crop operations (planting, cultivating, 
etc.) in addition to all the regular power jobs that other 
tractors are designed to do. 


Visit the store of the McCormick-Deering dealer. 
See these tractors. Drive the-one that is your choice. 
Resolve to be the master of mechanical power from this 


time on. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Farm Power 


McCormick-Deering 15-30, 10-20, and Farmall 
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Special Offer! 


Send for 


SERIES OF 









ILLUSTRATED 


BULLETINS 
NEW Tetrachtovethytone c.f. 

Giving you practical working 

information that will help you 


remove worms from your livee 
stock and poultry. 









Common 
large round 
worms 


from hog 


Something that you can use every 
day from the world’s largest 
medical laboratories as a result 
of years of research, 





JUST “a few worms” rob 
the vitality and endanger 
the health. 

No agents to annoy you — 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


EM 


WORM CAPSULES 


Kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomac ch Worms 
in Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes- 


— 


The “no-setback” treatment 
Safe, sure, easy to give—Already Nema has won 

high praise from thousands of Livestock Raisers. 
For Chickensand Turkeys,C-ACapsules 
remove both tapeworms and large roundworms 

in one treatment without setback. One of the 

bulletins tells about C-A Capsules. 

For free bulletins address 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-I 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


mentees Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 


Egg of round- 
worm (greatly 
enlarged) 















Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Time counts in applying for 

patents. Send sketch or model 

for instructions or write for 
Free book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent”’ and ‘Record 
of Invention”’ form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 87-A Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank senenaeitons Washington, D. C. 


oO I CHESTER WHITE and DUROC JERSEY 
« Se ® Boers, Bred Gilts (Pigs no kin). Pedi- 
Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. Start the 
oo or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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Drudgery Leaves 
the Dairy 


Continued from page 26 


Owners of some makes of milkers find it 
s advisable to keep the teat cups on solu- 
tion racks which have been designed for 
their machines. Here teat cups and tubes 
are kept filled with a fresh sterilizing solu- 
tion. This rack takes the place of the jar 
which was sometimes used in the past, and 
where the solution was too often relied 
upon after its strength was spent. 

Experimental work and practical ex- 
perience have shown that the hot water 
will effectively remove the milk fat from 
the rubber parts and will kill nearly all 
the bacteria. The butter fat in the milk 
may be very injurious to the rubber parts 
if it is not completely removed. It is 
largely responsible for many of the troubles 
which machine owners have encountered 
in the past. 


Hot Water from Engine Exhaust 


N addition to the power units now avail- 

able, which heat four and one-half gal- 
lons of water, an exhaust heater designed 
to fit almost any farm engine is available 
for older installations. Where an electric 
motor operates the milker, and steam is 
not available in the dairy, water may be 
heated by electricity with thermostatic 
control, or an inexpensive kerosene burner. 
Valuable as this simple method has proved 
for eliminating waste of time, and in some 
cases, losses from off-grade milk or cream, 
it also assures protection from most udder 
troubles. 

In order to save labor in the large herd, 
the ‘‘milker combine’ has been evolved. 
The principal differences of this type as 
compared to the conventional milkers are: 
Instead of the operator taking the ma- 
chine to the cow, the cow comes to the 
machine; and the milk is pumped into a 
glass container and then passes to a large 
glass vat under vacuum, instead of into 
metal pails which must be carried from 
the barn to the milking room. Milk, un- 
touched by either hands or air, has now 
become a reality. 

Following the experimental work of 
R. R. Graves at the Government Farm at 
Beltsville, Md., during the past two years, 
a number of these milker installations are 
now being made. One of the ‘‘combines” 
is now being installed at one of the largest 
certified milk plants in the country, where 
1,800 cows will be milked three times each 
day in seven-hour shifts. A milking barn 


with a capacity of 50 cows has been 
erected. 
Fach Cow Washed before Milking 


J pe process of washing and milking the 
cows will be a continuous one, with a 
revolving floor which completes its circuit 
in 13 minutes. It is anticipated that 
three crews of eight men will be able to do 
this work much better and more economi- 
cally than has beendone in the past by 
hand milkers. 

One of the principal reasons for changing 
from hand to machine milking is to 
eliminate the human element which has 
been found to have such a variable effect 
on the milk records of cows. Where 
machine milking is combined with uniform 
feeding and care, the record of production 
may with absolute certainty represent the 
true ability of the cow. Another thing, it 
is expected that there will be less udder 
trouble. 

With production on a surplus basis, 
many dairymen will find it necessary to 
make certain readjustments in their busi- 
ness if they are to secure both profit and 
satisfaction from carrying iton. To many 
of these, the milking-machine shows the 
way to higher profits while drudgery is 
left behind. 
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| tine guaranteed. 





| SAMPLE 
PACKAGE 


Send for this ) 
sample pack- 
age, postpaid, J 
and try GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULES. See 
how quickly and 
thoroughly they get the 
worms—how easy to give 
and how much better 
for your birds. 
An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a triple com- 
bination medicine—for Tape, Round and Pin worms. 
It is crushed in the gizzard, releasing the medicine 
where it passes directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. 


Prepare Now for Winter 


In Fall especially, birds need to build up the strength 
and disease resisting powers which are sapped 





CAPSULE 


REG U5. PAT. OFF 


by worms. Hens, to be good winter layers, must 
be free from worms. Use GIZZARD CAPSULES 
now. 


5 Times as Effective 

as worm medicines given in the food or drink. 
This worm medicine cannot mix with the food or 
drink in crop and stomach and be weakened. The 
correct size dose, full strength, reaches the worms. 
5 times as effective. No medicine can be absorbed 
along the way, which is better for the birds. More than 
60 million used last year. Genuine GIZZARD CAPSULES 
are made only by the inventor, the Geo. H. Lee Co. Look 
for the name on the package Sold at drug, feed, hardware 
stores, chick hatcheries ; or from factory, postpaid. Adult 
size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 500-pkg., $7. Chick 
size for half-grown chickens and poults—100-pkg., 90¢. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 2015 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


FUMES 
Kill Lice 


— 
Crer-nlght/ 
“Black Leaf 40” 
lightly “painted” 
on top of roosts 
will delouse your 
whole flock over- 
night. Savestime, 
labor, expense. 






















Works while 


flock roosts 
When fowls perch 


for night “Black 
Leaf 40" fumesare 
released, permeating the feathers, killin 
the lice. The $1.25 package “paints” 10 
feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write 
direct, sending us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp.. Inc., 


‘Black Te) 


“Paint | it on the Roosts 

















The last word 


in treating all lamenesses, while horse works. 
J ,000 users endorse humane, guaranteed 
Save-the-Horse Treatment } 
FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book © 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, and 
proof that ‘‘Save-the-Horse’’ makes good, all 
sent free. Write today. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Ask your druggist—or order direct. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Y2e 
Shipped C. O. D. Superior Certified. Arrival on 


Get our Big FREE CATALOGUE. Up 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box $-19, WENSSeR, mo. 


YW Raise , Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 


Make big Wwe stock. Good 
market. lustrated list, facts, bulletin aii for 10c, 
, JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 
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D> fq Deadline on Hens 


Continued from page 22 


insulated with a good grade of commercial 
insulating material. 

The selected, healthy chicks are started 
in well-insulated colony houses, and fed 
a good commercial all-mash feed for the 
first six weeks. At six weeks the feed is 
changed and the pullets get growing mash 
and whole grain, both placed in hoppers. 
The grain consists of wheat, corn and 
hulled oats. The cockerels are separated 
from the pullets, and placed in small houses 
out on range to be fattened for market. 

At five months the pullets are moved 
into laying houses where they get laying 
mash in hoppers, plus scratch grain. The 
breeding stock is allowed out of doors in 
the afternoon, but the other birds are 
largely confined. Water containers are 
sterilized daily. 

The two brothers now have around 7,500 
birds which average 180 to 200 eggs per 
year. The eggs are sold among restaurants, 


hotels, ete., which take all the eggs | 


throughout the year. This special trade 
pays much better than local prices, due 
to the fact that the eggs are graded care- 
fully and are of extra quality. 


First Eggs at 170 Days 


NOTHER record that shows what good 

stock can do when methods are right 

is that of Frank Thatcher, Alexandria, 

Ky. His flock of 117 pullets averaged 212 

eggs per bird in 1928-29, and the profit 
was $4.66 per bird. 

“IT bought 300 good chicks from a 
hatchery—they were blood tested and 
all,” he says. ‘“‘They were hatched March 
1 and began laying August 18. They were 
housed October 10. After culling I had 
134 pullets, and at the end of the year 
had 100. 

“T used commercial chick feed for the 


baby chicks. For litter I used cut straw | 


two inches deep. The chicks were out on 
asun porch on all good days. At six weeks 
I separated the cockerels and pullets. All 


during the year when this record was | 


made the hens were never out of the house. 


“T use electric lights and they go on at | 


5 A. M. from November 1 to March 20. 


In cold weather I feed a warm mash first 


thing in the morning. I never use evening 
lights. An electric plate under the water 
keeps drinking water warm all the time. 

“In addition to dry mash which is kept 
before the birds in hoppers all the time, I 
give 1! gallons of shelled corn for every 
100 hens every evening just before they 
go on the roosts. No morning grain. I 
go through the house several times a day 
and stir up the dry mash. I think it 
makes the hens eat more and lay more 
eggs. My hens are always singing, always 
tame. I never go in the house without 
whistling first; never make any loud noise 
or scare the hens in any way. 

“Plenty of feed, plenty of water, 
plenty of ventilation, sanitation—too 
much of any of these is impossible. 
More care, more eggs—if you have birds 
with the ability to lay, of course. 

“T live on U. S. Highway 27 and sell 
most of my eggs at the house. Within 
twelve miles are three cities with a total 
population of half a million. My egg 
demand is in excess of the supply. 

“T never have heat in the laying house, 
but I do keep the house clean, dry and 
well ventilated. Dropping boards are 
cleaned every two days, and covered with 
lime or ashes. For laying house I use the 
shed-roof type, 12 x 48 feet, with plenty of 
windows.” 


=> 


The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions 
on any phase of poultry-raising—laying 
houses, artificial lights, diseases, parasites, 
culling, etc. 


September, 1930 
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OF THE CLOCK 


The clock ticks on and marks the 
passing of the minutes. Dawn turns 
to dusk and dusk to dawn. The days 
slip by—the weeks—the months. 
Another year has gone. Another 
winter lies ahead. 
What will it bring? 

Will it be another winter like the last 
—and like all the others that have 
gone before? Will it be a winter of 
dark and dreary evenings—a winter 
of restlessness and discontent—a 
winter that is merely a period of 
waiting for spring to come again? 

Or will it be a winter of bright and 
cheerful evenings—a winter of com- 
fort and contentment—weeks of 
rest and relaxation that make the 
time between the harvesting and 
planting seem all too short? 


You must decide 


The contrast is great. Yet 
it is only the contrast be- 
tween the farm equipped 
with Delco-Light and the 
one that tries to get along 
without this greatest of 
all blessings ever offered 
to the farmers of America. 





If you have let the years slip by with- 
out the benefits of Delco-Light, don’t 
refuse them any longer. Nothing 
can be gained by waiting. Winter 
will be here soon. Don’t let it find 
you unprepared. Learn for yourself 
the joys that Delco-Light can bring— 
especially in the winter when you see 
so little of the sun. 

Isn’t this the time to talk it over with 
the local Delco-Light man? He'll 
give you the facts about Delco-Light. 
He'll show you just what it will do 
for you; how little it costs; how you 
can pay for it as you enjoy it. 

And we have some important litera- 
ture we know you'll be interested in 
reading. Let us send it to you. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 
> o — 


Delco-Light Electric Power 
and Light Plants, 2 Electric 
Residence Water Systems and 
Delcogas for householdand 
commercial use are sold and 
warranted by Delco-Light 
Company. 


Products of General Motors 


+>>Now 350.000 satisfied users 


DELCO- 


LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER ANDO LIGHT 


Delco-Light Company, Dept. G-22, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your literature on Delco-Light. 





I understand there is no obligation. 





id 6s 444-4 db OSA SEROE RENE ARE Nae eee tbs aseshenined hee 
5 8 aes ane iin ilalid u's crak e-aierd waged a bis ta dee mag eee 
BSS «snc cpmhamius ie nuemanieetiiel ee a 5 i Se aL 
Check here if you also want literature on 0 ® Water Systems 0 Delcogas 
0-97 
ne — eee cod 
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1200 chicks 


died of worms 





Pullets after Ver-mi-trol treatment 


1200 out of the original flock of 1500. Only 300 remained. 
A terrible worm scourge! 

From what was left, 25 of the worst, most sickly looking 
birds were sent to our Research Farm for treatment with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol. Their intestines were glutted 
with round, tape and caeca worms. 

The 25 worm-infested pullets were given the regular 
treatment—two 10-day courses of Ver-mi-trol, three weeks 
apart — with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min fed regularly. 

After treatment began (flock treatment, not individual), 
just one pullet died. In 90 days they commenced to lay. 
There were no further symptoms of worms. Their weight 
had practically doubled and they were in pink of condition 
for laying. 

Ten tests like the above were conducted with wormy 
birds on our Research Farm. Out of a total of 1459 birds 
receiving the Ver-mi-trol treatment, only 58 died. 1401 (over 
96%) lived, with no signs of worms. 

The Ver-mi-trol treatment is given right along with the 
feed. No preliminary fasting is required. No individual 
handling or dosing. 

It works gradually. Hens keep on laying while getting 
Ver-mi-trol with their feed. It does not shock the system or 
check growth of chicks. 

The local Dr. Hess dealer will supply you with Ver-mi- 
trol for your flock. Call on him. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


__A Flock Treatment 





best breeds; $1. ” down places order— 
pay tman the rest. Chicks delivered 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





Get your chicks 
before paying. 14 


any time. Write for catalog. 
| keep ) your fowls in perfect condition and free of germs. 








WHITE LEGHORN HENS $2122°*%fonta™f | | 
price. Thousands of die sa 

eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trap- 

ted, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years 

Winners at 

and special price bulletin free. I ship C 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, ¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. 





egg contests. Records to 320 ogee. Catalog | 





c.0.D -—100 Rocks or Reds, $10; 
i Aahorns, $8; heavy mixe a 
88; light, $7. "Delivery guaran- 
teed. Feeding system, raising 95% to maturity, free. 
Cc. M. LAUVER, 
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in one month, 


Box 93 McAlisterville, Pa. 


HYD—REX. 


| SAVE YOUR FOWLS Tonic No. 1 wil 


! 2 for Limberneck, Cholera, Diarrhea, Intestinal sreubie "Biac i 
heads, ete. Hyd-Rex No. 3 for ae yrehead, Whitecomb, Can 
m opt Re uP, Pi eee seria, etc. Sent PP weepala 31. 06 each, full 


GENERAL ‘pRobUcTS Co., 252-254 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SQUAB “ BOOK“ FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
: oe d. Plymouth Rock Squab 

H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





Bui lt-up Roofs /or 


P oultry Houses 
By om <, Kennard 


HIS matter of built-up roofing for 

poultry houses made quite a hit at our 
Poultry Day in June. The leading poul- 
tryman in a far section of the state said he 
didn’t figure on coming to Poultry Day 
until a few days before. When he heard 
we were going to demonstrate a built-up 
roof for poultry houses he decided to come. 
The demonstration proved to be a high 
point of the day. 

This discussion will be confined to the 
procedure employed at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station poultry plant where more 
than 6,000 square feet of built-up roofing 
has been applied. 

The materials are slater’s felt paper, 
often called tar paper, and crude asphal- 
tum, or prepared liquid asphaltum. The 
latter product is made from crude asphal- 
tum by the incorporation of semi-drying 
oils and adhesive materials and the re- 
sulting liquid product can be applied direct 
without heating. Since it spreads more 
readily than the crude asphaltum, and 
does not set so quickly, the roofing can be 
more easily applied. 


Prepared Liquid Asphaltum 


NOTHER advantage of the prepared 
liquid asphaltum is that it remains 
more plastic, so that the roofing is subject 
to less stress from the contraction and 
expansion due to changes of temperature. 
The prepared liquid asphaltum better 
withstands exposure to the weather and 
heat of the sun. 

The crude asphaltum has more of a 
tendency to become brittle and check 
owing to exposure of the sun, especially if 
it is overheated so as to drive off the more 
volatile constituents when applied. For 





Group watching built-up-roof demon- 
stration at Ohio Poultry Day, Wooster 


this reason, avoid heating the crude as- 
phaltum to a higher temperature than 
130° to 140° F., and do not heat longer 


| than necessary before application. 


Before applying the slater’s felt, a strip 
of good quality heavy smooth-roll roofing, 
twelve inches wide, is nailed in place to 
cover the lower or drip edge of roof; like- 
wise, over the end edges of the roof. The 
slater’s felt paper is then pasted on top of 
this when applied lengthwise, beginning at 
eaves. The paper is lapped three inches 


| at joints. 


When applying a new roof to wood 
sheathing the hot asphaltum is not applied 
over the whole surface, but streaked or 
spattered so as to cover about half the 
surface in such a way as to form many 
and frequent contacts for holding the paper 
to sheathing. If only portions of sheathing 
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are covered with asphaltum the roof is 
not so likely to buckle. 

In laying the paper, the hot asphaltum 
is first applied at one end of the roof, or 
over a small area where you want to start. 
Then the paper is placed in proper position 
on the freshly applied asphaltum, and as 
the hot asphaltum is streaked or spattered 
over the sheathing the paper is unrolled 
to cover it while hot. 

After the first layer of paper is put on 
the same procedure is again repeated with 
a second covering, except in this case the 
entire surface of the first layer of paper is 


covered with the hot asphaltum as the | 


second layer is applied. The seams of the 
second layer of paper should go about 
midway between those of the first layer. 


After the second layer is put on it is | 


finished off with another coating of hot 
asphaltum or suitable roofing paint, which 
covers the entire surface of the completed 
roof. For maintenance the roof can have 


a coat of roofing paint when needed, or | 


another layer of slater’s felt can be applied 
and finished off with a top coating of hot 
asphaltum or roof paint. 

The cost of built-up roofing is practi- 
cally the same as for a good grade of roll 
roofing. The slater’s felt or tar paper 
usually sells for about $1 a roll of 500 
square feet, which would amount to about 
50 cents a square of 100 square feet for 
two layers (three-inch laps). The crude 
asphaltum can usually be had for about 
$40 a ton. A drum of 500 pounds will 
serve for eight or ten squares, which would 
make the cost $1 to $1.25 a square. The 
total for both the slater’s felt paper and 
the asphaltum would range from $1.50 to 
$1.75 a square. 

The equipment is comparatively inex- 
pensive and the time and labor will usually 
be slightly less than that required for 
laying roll roofing since but few roofing 
nails are used. Any dealer in roofing 
materials and roofing paints will give you 
prices of asphaltum and tarred felt. If 
your dealer can not supply you, write the 
Poultry Editor for names and addresses of 
manufacturers. 

The equipment consists of a strong, 
heavy, hard cord mop. Cords should be 
about one-fourth inch in diameter and 
twisted hard; soft cord or string mops are 
not satisfactory for applying the hot crude 
asphaltum. A special roof painting brush 
is used for applying the prepared liquid 
asphaltum. A kettle or suitable metal 
container of some kind, and a thermometer, 
will be needed for heating and controlling 
the temperature of the crude asphaltum. 


Repairing Old Roofs 


NHE principles of contruction of a 
built-up roof have a valuable applica- 
tion for the repair of old roofs which are 
comparatively flat. The first procedure is 
to drive down all nails that may be sticking 
above the surface, and remove any loose 
nails. Then make sure that the old roof is 
securely attached to the sheathing. Re- 
place decayed sheathing. Remove ob- 
jectionable wrinkles from old roofing by 
slitting the wrinkle lengthwise with a 
knife. Nail edges flat against sheathing. 

If the wind has a tendency to get through 
the sheathing and raise the old roofing 
between seams where it is not attached, 
try this: Cut roofing lengthwise between 
the seams so it can be opened, then apply 
hot asphaltum or the liquid asphaltum, to 
hold edges securely to the sheathing. 
Similar results can be secured by a liberal 
use of roofing nails. 

After the old roof is prepared for the 
new coating, then apply hot asphaltum or 
prepared liquid asphaltum, and the slater’s 
felt, in the same manner as described for 
applying a new built-up roof. Use one or 
two layers of paper. In applying the 
first layer of paper to an old roof, cover 
the entire surface of the old roof with hot 
asphaltum or asphaltum paint, so as to 
make the new paper stick to the old. 
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DOLLAR is one hundred cents... 


but, the careful buyer usually gets more 


for his dollar. When you spend your dollar for INSULITE, instead of for 


just any kind of insulation board, consider these extra values that you get... 


Insulite, Full 1/2 inch thick, costs no more than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating 
boards, but it gives you one-eighth more insulation for your money. 


FULL % INCH 7 MORE 


VAT, eer slecheaiee 
‘O INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY X%” INSULATING BOARDS 











as wellas 


1gZ 
STRONGER 





MAKE THESE TESTS 


Write for sample of Insulite 
and information how to make 
the two simple tests pictured 
above . . . they prove conclus- 
ively the greater efficiency and 
strength of Insulite. Just fill out 
and mail this coupon. 


) 


Resists 
COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 


Not only do you get more insulation when 
you use Insulite, but a recent test of four well 
known insulating boards proves that Insulite is 
14% stronger. 

Made from the strong tough fibers of north- 
ern woods, chemically treated to resist moisture, 
vermin, and rodents, Insulite is not subject to 
rot or disintegration. As sheathing, it has sev- 
eral times the bracing strength of lumber hori- 
zontally applied; and as plaster lath, Insulite 
grips plaster with twice the strength of wood 


lath. 

For greater farm profits . . insulate your farm 
buildings against heat and cold—itwill improve 
ventilation and eliminate moisture condense- 
tion,— your cows will produce more milk, your 
hens lay more eggs, and your hogs can be far- 
rowed earlier. 

Free, “Up-to-the-minute” plans for all types 
of farm buildings will be sent you on request. 
Write also for a free sample of Insulite, and our 
booklet, ‘Building Farm Profits’” — then you 
will know the importance of specifying Insulite 
when you order from your lumber dealer. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE PLANS AND BOOK 


i THE INSULITE CO. 


' 
{A Backus-Brooks Industry} , 

1 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 37 0 Minneapolis, Minnesot " 
| 

- 





Send me your free book, “Building Farm Profits’, ad. a sample of 
[ Insulite to test. Send me also a full set of plens for building « 
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BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 
MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 
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here to show them my place. 


“What's more, I believe that the small cost of those trees, 
shrubs and plants was one of the best investments I ever 
made, for I have been offered $10 an acre more for my farm 


since it was planted.” 


The foregoing is not fiction. It is based upon the experience 


of hundreds of farm 


UBS AND FLOWERS 


have made my 
home a show place 
“TQEFORE I did this planting, my place was just another 


farm. But now I notice cars slow up as they go by. And 
when my neighbors have company, they always drive over 





These Books Will Help You 
—''How To Plant The Home 
Grounds,” edited by E. H.(‘‘Chinese’’) 
Wilson, Director, Arnold Arbore- 
tum. Sent Free. 

—‘‘How To Make An Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room” tells how to plan and 
plant one. Send 25c. 





owners throughout the 
country. You, too will 
find new joy and pride 
in your place, and add to 
its value by planting. 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
476 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send booklets checked below: 





F. J.—9-30 


Consult a nurseryman FREE |[_] “How To Plant The i 
° ; y Home Grounds”’ Name 
orhis representative. He 
Send 25¢ [—] “How To Make An Out- 





will help you. | LJ door Living Room Address 











Don’t Feed Milk | 


Hf you want to save money 
: feed 






SPECIAL 
OFFER 
Good Only 
if Your 
Dealer 
Cannot 
Supply Yous 














Abont Sc worth 
saves a gallon of milk! ',)) wPR Postee Pala 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original milk substi- 
tute to just one calf— then compare results. See 
what you save! Make real veal profits! Blatch- 
ford’s Calf Meal oappuee the necessary fats lackin 
in dried skim milk, prevents loss of weight ont 
weaning disorders common to milk fed calves. 

or write for Free Envelope Sam 
and Free Booklet on Calf . Care 
Feeding. Remember—Blatchford-Built Cows Are Best. 
We want your Feed Dealer’s Name. 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ww | Plant MAULE Bulbs 
You can have gorgeous blooms next spring. 
Plant Maule bulbs this fall. Tulips, Hya- 
E POF cinths, Narcissus, ete. yaaa for Bulb Book 





today—Frer. WM, ENRY MAULE, 
413Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 










On 
fgr Your tty Lar 


eparator 
ss of ASE 


Condo 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Regardle 
Make or 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 

Melotte Se tor with its many wonderful NEW 

JSeatures, rite at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


42; U.S. Mer. 
2843 West List Street. Dept, 25 mae ae ee 




















FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


for Fall Planting—Our fifty page Cata- 

logue in colors fully describes and prices 

aa over 300 select varieties, including the 

-e famous Richared Delicious and Blaxtay- 

man Apples and the Golden Jubilee 
Peach—it is free, write for it. 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, 
H, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


BULB BOOK-FREE 


Tells about Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus that, 

plantes now, will bloom next Spring. Write for 
ree COPYs W, ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

Philadelphia 











863 Burpee Building 





Man’s CORN HARVESTER poor 
Man’s price. Only $25 with bundle 
tying attachment. FREE catalog 
showing pictures of HARVESTER. 


CORN HARVESTER F. J. CO., SALINA, KANSAS 
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WHEAT FOR SEED fivz> 's,tancuer Co:,Pe 





Change seed. Grow more wheat per acre. Same work. 
30 years selling wheat. Write us. A. H. HOFFMAN, 


| Inc., Box 327, Co., Pa. 











Topics in Season 


Continued from page 15 


| 90 acres and the total gain was 286 pounds 


per acre. Not bad, do you think? 


IF you are hard up for 
haymow space,’’ Cap Miller writes, ‘‘bale 
your hay in the field and stack the bales. 
Draw them in from tier to tier as you 
build up the stack until you reach one 
bale tier alone. Then place on this last 
and top bale of hay (extending length- 
wise) a piece of 2 x 6-inch material for 
ridge pole. From this ridge pole make a 
temporary roof of 1 x 8- and 1 x 10-inch 
boards (treated with creosote) running up 
and down the slope, batten style. When 
you commence to use the hay, start at 
one end of stack and take off only enough 
boards to get the quantity of hay needed. 
This roof, when built with very steep pitch, 
will protect the hay from rain, hail and 
snow. The roof can be built strong and 
yet easily removed as hay is used. The 
same boards and ridge pole can be used 


| year after year. This idea comes to me 


from a farmer by the name of Osgood who 
is simply copying after the plan of pro- 
tecting hay used at South St. Paul Stock 
Yards. In case you do not want to bale 
your hay, try this scheme for loose hay.” 


FEED wheat? Certainly, 
when the price relation to corn is what it 
is now. Wheat at this writing is worth 
more as feed for livestock than for humans. 
Any questions about using wheat to replace 
part of the corn and oats in the ration? 
Wheat alone isn’t a complete ration. 


FICKLE as memory is, few 
corn belt farmers have forgotten the pro- 
longed heat wave of last July when for 


| days and days the sun’s rays beat down 


unmercifully. The heat took a toll of 
over 150 work horses in Page county, 
Iowa. In Sioux county 100 died, and in 
Boone county, 60. One could see binders, 
haying machinery and cultivators idle in 
the fields during the heat of the day. One 
farmer in southwest Iowa told me at the 
time that he cultivated corn from day- 
light ’till 10 A. M., put his horses in the 
barn until 6 P. M. and then worked ’till 
dark. His neighbor, using a power cul- 
tivator, chuckled at the advantage he held 
and boasted that he “never lost a minute 
on account of the heat.’”’ There is one 
tractor on every fourth Iowa farm now, 
the number having increased 13 per cent 
in the last year, assessors’ records show. 


By September the power- 
dusting machine has pretty well finished 
its job in the orchard. But shall we lay 
it up for the year? “No,” says I. P. 
Lewis. ‘‘Use the blower to force cool 
night air through the apple storage plant, 
and thus reduce temperature of the fruit.” 
Mr. Lewis has been using a duster in that 
way at the Ohio Station and finds it O. K. 
Outlet ventilators are opened to permit 
complete circulation of air. A _ small 
amount of water is put into the blower to 
keep up moisture content of the air. Venti- 
lators are closed during the day. ‘‘A tem- 
porary arrangement,’’ Mr. Lewis adds. 
But it does suggest a way to add to use- 
fulness of equipment on hand. 


RESULTS quite contrary to 
the general belief have been secured by 
T. B. Charles, of New Hampshire, in 
hopper feeding of grain to laying hens. 
The hens not only showed themselves 
capable of balancing their own diet, but 
they kept their weight down and did some 
remarkable laying. The hens fed grain 
and mash in hoppers ate less feed than 
hens which had mash in hoppers and 
grain one hour each day. 
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Some N ew Fruits 


EW fruits described in a recent bulle- 

tin from the New York Station are 
as follows: Carlton, Newfane and Red 
McIntosh apples; Ewart pear; Albion 
and Monitor plums; South Haven peach 
(described in The Farm Journal several 
years ago); Stout seedless and Wayne 
grapes; Newburgh and Viking raspberries; 
Wyona strawberry. Six of these originated 
at the New York Station. Plants and 
scions can be obtained from the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association, Geneva, 
N. Y., and the bulletin from New York 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

A new red raspberry, which is expected 
to take its place alongside the now widely 
known Latham, was christened ‘‘Chief,”’ 
with some formality at the Minnesota 
Fruit Breeding Farm, July 18. 

The new raspberry is a blood relative 
of the Latham (also developed at the 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm) which is 
in high favor, particularly in colder sec- 
tions where winter killing among rasp- 
berries has been the rule. The aim in 
developing Chief was to obtain a .berry 
which would come into bearing earlier in 
the season, would produce more freely, 
would be winter hardy, and would be 
resistant to mosaic and other diseases. All 
of these aims have been obtained in the 
new berry, which is the product of 14 
years of experiment and selection. The 
berry is not expected to supersede the 
Latham but to provide for it a suitable 
running mate. Write to Professor W. H. 
Alderman, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., about plants. Or maybe your 
nurseryman has them. 


Q=_ > 


Farm Labor Costs 


PAUL SMITH went before the North- 
.- west Farm Managers’ Association last 
February and gave some farm cost figures 
that are interesting. Here they are: 
Harrowing with 36-foot harrow, tractor 
drawn, 5.5 cents an acre; with 26-foot 
harrow, horse drawn, 12.9 cents an acre. 
Plowing, with two 14-inch bottoms, trac- 
tor drawn, 92.3 cents an acre; horse drawn, 
$1.57 an acre. Corn cultivation, with 
horses, 58 cents an acre; with tractor, 21.5 
cents. Harvesting, with horse-drawn 
eight-foot binder, 67 cents an acre; with 
tractor-drawn 16-foot swather, 23.6 cents 
an acre. Horse labor for the year amounted 
to 16234 days; tractor labor, 23314 days 
some of which was done at night. 


qe 


September Fat Records 


OU might check your dairy records for 

September against that of a purebred 
Jersey heifer owned by W. P. Mix, Scho- 
harie, N. Y. This heifer freshened July 5, 
1929, when 22 months old, and was 
started on official test July 8. She had 
grain and silage. The grain ration was a 
20 per cent commercial dairy feed. 

Her record? We're getting to that. In 
September she produced 42 pounds of 
butterfat from 576 pounds of milk. That 
means an average test of 7.28 fat. This 
Jersey heifer was the only one in New 
York to make 40 pounds of butterfat in 
September. Who can beat these figures? 


. ————— J 


Shipping Livestock? 


EQUIREMENTS governing admission 

of livestock into the various states have 
been put into a booklet by the Department 
of Agriculture. Address Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for Miscellaneous Circular 14. 


September, 1930 
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Cnguentine has taken the pain away 


Even in severe burns, Unguentine 
quickly eases the pain. Cooling, anti- 
septic Unguentinenotonly soothes the 
smarting surface—it also penetrates 
to the inflamed tissues underneath. 
Gentle and suaveinaction, Unguen- 
tine heals safely. It heals quickly, too 
—and rapidly helps Nature to restore 
injured tissues. When Unguentine is 
used, hardly ever is a scar left. 


Powerfully Antiseptic 


Unguentine more than meets the 
Government’s high standard for anti- 
septic strength. This is important be- 
causeevery burnisa possibleinfection, 
and should have an antiseptic dressing. 

Furthermore, Unguentinecontinues 





to relieve, continues to guard against 
infection, as long as it remains on the 
injury. Unlike many applications, 
Unguentine does not dry out quickly, 
and lose effectiveness. 

Eight out of ten hospitals use Unguentine. 
You should always have it on hand in your 
home. Use it for the slightest burn, for scalds, 
cuts, bruises, and chapping. Easy to use— 
spread it on gently and generously. 

Only 50 cents for a tube that will! heal house- 
hold injuries for months to come. At your 
druggist’s. Write for the invaluable free book- 
let “What to Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D., 
Dept. UM-9, The Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Norwich, N. Y. In Canada, 193 Spadina 
Avenue, Toronto. 





Whenever you bathe burns or wounds 
always use Unguentine Soap. It is won- 








derfully soft and kind to tender skins. 





Unguentine 


Quick-healing and antiseptic for 
BURNS, CUTS, SCALDS, CHAPPING 
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The Telephone helped in 
Rebuilding the Church 


1A Bell System Advertisement 


Near Springville, Ind., there is a 
farmer’s wife who found her tele- 
phone a great help in organizing 
the many affairs held to raise the 
money for rebuilding a church 
She and the other members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society served dinners 
at public sales, sold quilts and a 
variety of household articles to 
people living about the country- 
side. In all of these activities the 
telephone proved to be an invalu- 
able aid in making arrangements, 
keeping the members of the organi- 
zation in touch with one another, 
and getting together the money to 
erect a modern, $8000 church. 


a Sd A 


The telephone also proves its 
value in making profitable sales of 
livestock, grain, fruit and vege- 
tables through co-operative associ- 
ations or local markets. It is always 
at hand to make business and social 
engagements, run errands, order 
farm and household supplies or 
summon help in times of fire, acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 
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al Lou Kind of ° 4 
Copper Steel Wire fene * 
rr Amazing New Dis- 
= covery — COPPER 
—t : STEEL WIRE 
3 makes my fence 
4 last at least 
ia TWICE as long 
ner as ordinary fence 
Save bal? your 
fence money! Get 





my New Catalog 
be anit Porrcee ga Farm 
ouitry encing 
Netting, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire and 
many other farm and nome needs, Direct 
from factory. Freight paid. Easy Payments. 
Over a million satisfied customers. Catalog 
(72) Free. Write today.—Jim Brown. 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept.3272 A, Cleveland, Ohio 

















: 168 Pace Book of BARGAINS= 

68 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid. all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
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Save Big Mone 

by getting our low factory 
Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Ba 
Copper-Bearing Steel Wire, 
per cent PURE Zinc, makes 
greatest value of all time. Money- 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24-hour service. 
delay! Write today for new Cut Price Catalog! 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 









aching joints and muscles 







ER ADIQ#” 


pleasant heat that drives out 
the pain. Won’t blister like old 
type liniments. 46 Years Suecess. 
At Druggists. Quick Relief With 














711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 77 CHICAGO 
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Traveling with Children 


Catharine W. o\enninger Sives 
practical hints on how to do it 


RE you planning a trip this fall? If so, 
are you considering the very young 


| members of your travel-family? Of 


course, home is the best place for children 
under five. But there are times when 
babies and toddlers must go with Mother 
anes Father on a trip—by auto, train or 
oat. 

My husband and I recently made a 
2,500 mile auto trip with two children 
under three years of age. Perhaps some 
of the things which we found helpful will 
help you. 

In order to assure comfort and space we 
arranged the back of the car for the chil- 
dren. Ours is a two-door coach. Between 
the front and the back seats we put a large 
suitcase. A blanket on top brought it up 
level with the seat, thus enlarging the play 
area and eliminating the danger of falls. 
We softened the car seats by padding 
them with army blankets. Covers of 
Osnaburg cloth kept us feeling fresh. 


Comfort for the Baby 

OR the baby we had a “motor crib” 

which stood against the side back of 
mother, who sat up front. In this way I 
could very easily attend to him without 
too much disturbance in our compact 
little house on wheels. I made a safety 
strap of elastic similar to the leather ones 
which can be purchased and large blanket 
pins fastened it to the sides of the “‘crib.”’ 
At night this ‘‘crib”’ was lifted out of the 


| ear and carried into cabin or hotel room 


where the baby continued his sleeping in 
comfort and safety. 

The baby played and slept in his “crib” 
and big brother in his “bed’’—the re- 
mainder of the back seat. This “bed’’ 
was large enough for both of them to rest 
cramped legs by tumbling around to- 
gether. Stops at gas stations and visits in 
the front seat varied the scenery for them. 

Our travel schedule was much like that 
at home. Up at 6.30; breakfast at 7; 
play in the car until lunch time at noon, 
nap as soon as lunch is over; play until 
supper at six; to bed by seven. We un- 
dressed the little folks and tucked them 
into their little beds in the car where they 
slept through the evening while we drove 
until nine or ten o’clock. The brief in- 
terruption in the late evening did not 
seem to disturb their habit of sleeping 
clear through the night. 

When the day’s drive ends before dark, 
“cabins” are fine stopping places. They 
are usually located where children can 
romp while parents unload and prepare 
supper. For late stops, hotels or tourist 
homes are better. You can tell what you 
are getting into. 


Where We Ate 


UNCH was usually eaten as a picnic in 
some woodsy spot along the road. 
Suppers found us in a hotel or restaurant 
or cabin. An “‘infantseat’’ kept the baby 
in the spot we wanted him and served as 
a high chair or swing when desired. For 
a prolonged tour, a folding “‘pen” with a 
blanket under it would prove worth the 
carrying for the creeping child. 

Toure is a food kit recommended by the 
New York State Board of Health. It is 
so equipped as to eliminate the chance of 
improperly prepared food for the small 
children. Cereals, vegetables and fruits 
can be carried, and can very easily be 
warmed before serving. Milk which has 
been certified or pasteurized can be pro- 
cured daily as one passes through the 
larger cities. Put into a thermos bottle 
while fresh from an ice box, it will remain 
cold through the day. On a dining car, it 
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is a rare occurrence when such milk can 
not be had for the asking. Some folks 
like to use condensed or evaporated milk 
if traveling through the west. If this is 
done, a formula should be procured from 
the family physician. Our gallon thermos 
containing ‘home town” water for the 
children lasted until we arrived at grand- 
mother’s. 

A bag made of a piece of rubber sheeting 
took care of any wet clothing. In it was a 
separate pocket for the oft-needed wash- 
cloth. Each evening I rinsed out the 
damp garments and hung them up to dry 
while we slept. 

*Tis a wise parent who includes in the 
“comforts” of the journey a well-stocked 
memory of short stories and interesting 
songs to while away the ‘“‘tired times” in 
the day. What child will not ‘calm 
down”’ when entertained in this way. 

In a dark colored bag, the toys were 
kept. After our experience we have de- 
cided that toys make or break the best 
planned excursion—be it long or short. 
Before leaving home we bought several 
new playthings. We presented one of 
them each day or half day, depending upon 
the needs of the children. When a new 
toy was given, one of the others was put 
away, so that there was always a reserve 
for the difficult moments. 

In buying or making toys, we watched 
carefully for corners and points which 
might cause trouble on bumpy roads. 
There were no scissors in our play bag. 
This was partly because of danger from 
them, which would not be very great on a 
train, and partly because of the younger 
child. Only the more durable toys were 
chosen. Scrambling feet restricted to a 
small area might crush the other type. 


Toys That Never Failed to Please 


OOD travel toys are many. Some of 
them which we used are (all of these 
are not necessary for one trip): 

Dolls or teddy bears can be dressed and 
undressed several times a day. 

Miniature autos, airplanes, trains and 
tractors aid in the passing of many an 
hour. Tunnels and hills can be made with 
pillows and small baggage. 

A story book to suit each small traveler 
is an essential. 





Crayons and paper are fun sometimes. | 

Greaseless modeling clay or wax will | 
amuse those from eighteen months on up. | 

A ball is indispensable for the wayside 
stops. 

Two toy telephones came to the rescue | 
when all else failed to appeal. 

Small wooden cars can be bought at | 
the ten-cent stores. They will please any | 
small child—boy or girl. 

The Russian doll is attractive to all from | 
the littlest to the biggest. She is a set of | 
dolls which fit inside of each other. There | 
is an egg of similar construction. 

A baking-powder can in which were 
some gaily painted squares of wood, was 
the delight of the baby. 

A new magazine once in a while attracts 
with its colored advertisements. Children 
enjoy familiar objects seen in them. 

This business of traveling with children 
is not as bad as it is supposed to be for 
either children or adults. It is really a 
pleasurable experience if food and play 
times are planned for in advance, and 
times for eating and sleeping are kept 
regular. With an auto trip behind us and 
a long train trip in the near future, the 
principal item in our travel creed is: “Be 
prepared.” 

Addresses of the manufacturers of 
equipment mentioned above will be sent 
on request. 


Qu) 


The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 
fect condition by answering technical 
questions by mail. Want a listener’s chart? 
Stamp would be welcome. 
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ANN, | HAVE GREAT NEWS FOR 
YOu, THERE'S A SOAP CALLED 
RINSO THAT SAVES SCRUBBING 











( vou pon'T say! 
(LL TRY (tT NEXT 
WEEK, SCRUBBING 
AND BOILING 

EVERY WEEK JUST 
WEARS ME OUT 


















NEXT MONDAY 














GOODNESS~ WHAT SUDS/ MY WASH IS 
AS WHITE AS SNOW, AND | DIDN'T 
SCRUB A BIT. HURRAH FOR RINSO/ 








-AND IT’S JUST AS 
WONDERFUL FOR DISHES, 
AN, TRY IT 















You couldn’t wish for 


whiter, cleaner clothes 
coccc ll for easier washdays 


ILLIONS of modern housewives have 
M chaneed from bar soap to Rinso. 
For Rinso saves work. Saves time. Saves 
clothes from being scrubbed threadbare. 
Saves mending. 

Farm women everywhere are thrilled. 
“Rinso soaks clothes spotless, doesn’t leave 
a particle of dirt anywhere,” says Mrs. J. N. 
Edwards of Falls Creek, Pa. 

“Clothes come whiter than when I used 
to scrub them,” declares Mrs. E. M. Jenkins 
of Dash Point, Washington. 


**So economical!’’ say thousands 


Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds 
as lightweight, puffed-up soaps—even in 
hardest water. No bar soaps, chips, powders 





Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 





or softeners needed. Just Rinso for thick, 
safe, /asting suds. 


Like magic in washers, too 


The makers of 38 famous washing machines 
recommend Rinso. Great for dishes, too— 
for floors, woodwork, milk-cans, strainers, 
separators. 

If you have not used Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE, a full-sized package. Write to Lever 
Bros. Co., Dept. F-49, Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the 
makers of LUX 


















: ight out 
of the ocean... 


AT 11S BEST / 
CANNED SALMON brings , we 


One of the sea’s great deli- , 
cacies, prepared for you in “7 
a way that can’t be equalled by 
a master chef— yet it costs as 
little as 5 cents a portion! 


the ocean to your door! *“ { 


A flavor prized by epicures — 
and sustaining nourishment! 
Canned Salmon is rich in Vitam- 
in A, the growth promoter. It 
contains the rare Vitamin D, said 
to combat the “degenerative” 
diseases of later life—thus aiding 
to preserve youth itself! It 
brings a wealth of natural iodine, 
the foe of goiter. Ready-prepared 
without waste, always fresh. 


For extra economy, buy Canned 
Salmon by the dozen or the case. 


The King of Food Fish 
presents 


“The Royal Family” 


NaTuRE provides several varieties of Sal 
mon—+several species—in truth, a Royal 
Family. All varieties are high in food value 
and delicious in flavor. The prices vary, 
chiefly because some varieties are more 
plentiful than others, and because some 
are brighter in color than others. Pink 
Salmon is especially recommended for its 
delicate texture and low price. The prin- 
cipal varieties are: 
Sockeye Chinook Red 

Cohoe or Medium Red Pink Chum 


Salmon 


FRESH FROM NORTH PACIFIC WATERS 


Thousand Dollar 
Prize-Winning Recipes... Free! 


A complete Salmon Cook Book, containing 
more than one hundred recipes. A book 
you'll want to keep forever! Send for it now! 


FREE Mai! this coupon 





AssociaTED SaLmMon Packers 
1020 W2 Lloyd Building, Seattle, Washington 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, 
“Thousand Dollar Prize-Winning Recipes.” 


Name — 


Address 
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Jane Wont Fat Her Cereal? 


When she refuses, perhaps it is because you make her 


the center of attention, suggests Margery Oliver Beem 


E want to start a co-operative nurs- 

ery like yours, in our community,” 

we are told again and again at the 
University of Chicago co-operative nurs- 
ery—“‘if for no other purpose than to teach 
our children to eat cereals.” 

Co-operative nurseries can do wonders 
in teaching children to eat the foods that 
build health. We started ours over seven 
years ago with no more ambitious scheme 
than the neighborly one of “helping each 
other out with our young children.” At 
first we had only a vacant building that 
was given us rent free. We mothers took 
turns watching the children play and 
putting them down for their naps. Today 
we still “take turns” but we have two 
buildings, a number of trained assistants 
and we serve luncheon every day to about 
30 of our children between the ages of two 
and five. 


“Don’t Want Any” Children 


T is from this luncheon hour that we 

mothers have really learned the secret of 
getting children to eat the right foods 
without coaxing. We have had every 
kind of hard-to-feed child, too: the child 
who “doesn’t drink milk’’; the child who 
won’t eat vegetables’; and the child who 
dawdles for two hours over one meal. We 
don’t serve cereals at noontime, of course, 
but the training we give children in liking 
what they get and the training we mothers 
get in the art of getting children to eat, 
carries over to breakfast and that usual 
bugbear—cereals! 

What are some of the reasons children 


| refuse cereals? Dr. Lydia A. Roberts, the 


well-known child nutritionist, believes 
that cereals are the most poorly cooked of 
all children’s dishes. Sometimes they are 
lumpy. Often they are too watery. Some- 
times they have been stirred until they 
are like salve. Again they are over- or 
under-salted. Since cereals are so vitally 
necessary for a child’s good nourishment, 
they should be appetizingly cooked. In 


fact, Dr. Roberts has found that if people 
(both grown-ups and children) who actu- 
ally dislike oatmeal are given some, 
deliciously cooked, to try for several 
mornings, they forget their former dislike 
and _— very fond of this healthful 
cereal. 


Too Much Served is Frequent Cause 
T is easy to discourage a child’s appe- 
tite by giving him more than he can pos- 

sibly eat. We have a rule at the Nursery 

School that unless a child is hungry enough 

to eat his regular luncheon, he is not hungry 

enough for dessert. Then we are careful 
to gauge each child’s appetite so that he 
can easily clean his plate and so gain our 
approval as well as his dessert. We are 

careful, however, not to make too great a 

point of his eating or not eating. 

I remember one little boy whose mother 
always “‘made a scene’’ at home when he 
refused to eat. She coaxed, she begged, 
she bribed, she scolded. When Bobby 
ate his first meal at the nursery, he an- 
nounced proudly, “‘I don’t eat vegetables.” 
But no one paid the slightest attention to 
him. All through the meal he would an- 
nounce at intervals that he didn’t eat this 
or that. But no one seemed very excited. 
Finally he tugged at one of the mothers’ 
sleeves and said slowly, “I said I wasn’t 
going to eat. Well, aren’t you going to 
care?”” It was interesting to notice that 
Bobby soon developed a natural, healthy 
appetite because refusing to eat didn’t 
bring him the limelight that all children 
unconsciously crave. And his mother 
reports that as soon as she stopped over- 
urging Bobby to eat his breakfast, he took 
his cereal as a matter of course. 

We found at the nursery that children 
were very much influenced by their parents’ 
attitude toward food. “I don’t eat 
spinach,” said three-year-old Doris, “‘be- 
cause my father doesn’t like it. He just 
pretends to.”’ Another child refused to 
eat cereals because ‘“‘Mother says they 
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make her fat.’’ When the mother was 
prevailed upon to give up breakfast dieting 
for the sake of her child, they learned to 
eat and enjoy their morning cereal with 
beneficial effects for both. 


Don’t Worry Too Much 


E found that the biggest mistake most 
mothers make is worrying too much 
whether their children eat enough or not 
and doing their worrying in front of the 
child. When any of our children refuse to 
eat at the nursery, we ask these questions: 
Is he well? Does he get enough sleep? 
Does he get enough outdoor exercise? Are 
his meals regular? If the answers are all 
“Yes,” we make it a point to pay no 
attention if he doesn’t eat and to give him 
no food until the next meal. Of course it 
would be hard for a mother to do this at 
home alone and on her own initiative. 
But in numbers there is strength. We 
mothers report to each other daily in the 
morning, the successes or failures we have 
had that morning and get help and en- 
couragement from each other’s experiences. 
Of course we do everything we can to 
make food interesting to the child. We 
have found that if the children set the 
table or help prepare the food they have 
an added interest in eating. 

Dr. Roberts, whose book ‘Nutrition 
Work with Children” has become a classic 
in child feeding, says ‘“‘Change the child’s 
attitude so that he will think liking foods 
is the desirable thing to do. Serve the 
disliked food first, while he is hungriest. 
Make his whol meal small enough at first 


so that he can easily have a clean plate B bd bd 
and get your commendation. And last of tt t 
all, don’t let his refusal to eat make him ec er Oa S, her mi in 
the center of attention. If ne doesn’t 


want to eat, let him wait till next meal.” make this the world’s 


Sharing the Care of the Children 


OU may be interested too in knowing f 2 I 

how we share the care of the children. V t t t 
From the start each mother has given a a orl € O rea. as 
morning or an afternoon a week to the 


A valuable premium 


coupon with each box 





nursery, more if necessary. The mothers , : . 
who ase “serviel’” an @eeall &. watek Ue Mother’s Oats are made by a special process that saves 
children in the play yard, or assist them to all the natural goodness of the grains. Makes them 
take off or put on their wraps in winter faster cooking, too, than ordinary quick oats. 


time, or get them ready for lunch, or do 
whatever is given them to do by the 





director. A small weekly fee which each OLDEN, sun-ripened oats—care- have to prepare breakfast, there's al- 
mother pays, plus the money which we fully selected so that every oat is | ways time to prepare a luscious steam- 
have had ite ce by interested friends of plump, meaty, rich with nature’s pre- ing dish of Mother's Oats. And what 
our Nursery, pays our director’s salary. ; , 4 a Leite 
The University of Chicago furnishes us cious protective foods. No wonder wonderful health protection Mother's 
with heat, janitor service and assists to Mother’s Oats have finer flavor, better | Oats bring to both children and adults. 
cook the luncheon and to help with the — nutrition than ordinary quick cooking Nutritionists agree that no cereal that 


children. (A high school which teaches , 
Home Economics and child care could Gms: 


etter Rt den dg meee 8 Faster cooking than ordinary These lovely premiums free 
Every package of Mother's Oats con- 


grows provides finer food values. 


quick oats 


: . - . tains a valuable premium. These pre- 
Prtchin . Swe t Then there's the unique roasting proc- — miums bring you many attractive arti- 
§ < ater ess, that makes Mother's Oats the fast- cles... handsome jewelry, Community 
S soon as a child’s sweater is bought, est cooking of all quick oats. Through pate silverware, footballs and toys for 
be on the look-out for yarn matching 14 different ovens these choice whole the children. articles that men like. 
that of the sweater in color and weight. oats are roasted at temperatures of over : , % 
Knit two sizable patches in the same 200 de ene Order Mother's Oats today. See for 
stitch as the sweater. Eight inches long - § : yourself how much richer flavored they 
and six inate wide is anew right for a When Mother’s Oats leave these are than the average quick oats. And 
medium-sized sweater. It is a mistake to ne then! sti ri : , yy 
roasting ovens they're bursting with ome ’ Fr) 
make them too small, and they should be q g d flav y Ps yo 6, start saving premiums towards a hand 
rather loosely knit. If they are too tight,  800dMess and Havor. And theyre sO some gift. Write now for an illus- 
the sleeve will look clumsy. perfectly pre-cooked that they'll finish trated catalog. Address Mother's 
When the elbows begin to get danger- cooking in just 214 minutes. Coupon Department F-9, Room 1708 
ously thin, turn the sleeve wrong side out, ; : ae ‘ ia ’ 
and baste the patch in place, carefully Thus, no matter how little time you 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, III. 


matching the lines of knitting stitches. 


Turn, and with a single strand of the & 
yarn, darn down each knitting row, keep- 
ing the yarn quite loose, though it should 
not be loose enough to show. Turn again, 


and invisibly darn down the edges of the 


patch. If, before it is worn, the garment . 

amelie, ‘ The makers of Mother’s Oats also make Quaker Oats and 
ad washed or sent to the cleaners, the darn- Quick Quaker Oats, which you may have been accustomed to 
ing can not be noticed and the wear IS buying. They use the same care in selection, the same high 
about doubled. Anna E. Dewey standards of milling, that have made Quaker a household word. 
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'/ Greatest home light 
invention of the age! 

Gives 300 Candle Power 

of brilliant, soft, white 

light.A marvel of beau- 

ty. Charming Art Parch- 


ment or Glass Shade. 
Antique Bronze Base. 


BURNS 96% AIR 


No soot, no smoke, no odor, no 











_ 
t accra nA am. Simple, safe—easy to 
‘or you operate. Lights instantly with match. 20 
y r times brighter than wick lamps at half 
old lamp the cost. Restseyes—prevents eye-strain. 


urne 96°, air cals, >. gn oline or 
kerosene (coal oi!) . riced. Guar- 
anteed, Special Ras uctory Offer: 
$2 Trade-In Allowance on your old 
lam regardiess of make, kind or 
condition. Act quic 


FREE Home Trial 


AG ENTS! No risk, no obligation. Try 


it 30 days and return if not sat- 
Money—New Plan |isfied. Write at once for this 
Simply accept orders and | FREE Trial and Special short- 
pe stand expense No time $2 Trade-In offer. Send 
capital or copuriauas’ ‘need. | Pame and address TODAY. 
od Exclusiveterritory Write | THE AKRON LAMP CO. 


wick f tOffer. 
z = = 889 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 














Famous 
Single Lock 
Test Outfit 
FRE E 





If you have one single 


GRAY HAIR 


mail this coupon 


We will show you how to bring youthful 
color to every gray hair on your head. Our 
method is entirely SAF E—harmless to hair 
or scalp. 

Do not confuse Mary T. Goldman's hair 
coloring treatment with radical dyes. Noth- 
ing artificial looking this simple way. Just 
comb clear, colorless liquid through the 
hair. Color comes gradually, matching suc- 
cessfully any type—black, brown, blonde 
or auburn. 

Nothing to wash or rub off on linens or 
hat linings. Leaves hair soft, fluffy, easy 
to curl or wave. No experience required. 
No special equipment. 

Let us prove results to you as we have 
proved them tomore than 3,000,000 women. 


Convince yourself. Snip 
Test Package off a lock. Test results 


KE R E E fret this way. No risk. 


Mail coupon. 


MARY J. GOLDMAN 


OVER TEN MILLION BOTTLES SOLD 


FOR FREE TEST PACKAGE 
: MARY T. GOLDMAN, ' 
: 6713 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mion. 
. itn ted soko dctbenetbaelets sensed és newest 
: OS ee 
- Gey.... ae 
: “a "CHECK COLOR OF HAIR v 
0 BLACK (C0 DARK BROWN 
(0 MEDIUM BROWN C LIGHT BROWN . 
ODARKRED (CLIGHTRED [BLONDE - 











| ness, consideration and- 


/ he Courteous Way 


When you are a visitor 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


OW that the heaviest part of the farm 


work is over, and the end of the sea- | 


son in sight, perhaps your thoughts turn 
to a little visit somewhere for a change. 
If so, 
vacation and a release from home re- 
straint, it is also a job. Make up your 
mind to be an ideal visitor and bear in 
mind that visiting doesn’t license you to 
do as you please. Take with you your 
unselfishness, responsiveness, thoughtful- 
blindness, deaf- 
ness and dumbness. Even if you’re 
visiting relatives, home-folks. 


Don’t Go Without Invitation 


EVER invite yourself nor take advan- 
tage of vague “‘come to see me some 
time’”’ invitations. Accept only specific 
ones and go prepared to stay just the speci- 
fied time. You can leave sooner if neces- 
sary, but never stay longer even if politely 
urged. Take clothes suitable to the place 
you visit, so you'll always be dressed 
appropriately, and arrive at the designated 
time. A small gift to your hostess, or 
something for the whole family, or a little 
toy for each child should be brought. 
After arrival, fit immediately into the 
ordinary family life—and smile! Make 
the children smile. And cause as little 
trouble as possible. Never make a move, 
or let your young folks, without consulting 
the wishes and convenience of your hostess. 
Don’t complain of illnesses, tell tales of 
woe or be moody. But always listen 
sympathetically to your hostess. 


Remember pleasurable enjoyment is 
—— up to you. You can’t enjoy un- 
willingly. No matter how uncomfortable 


you are generally, appear perfectly con- 
tent. Be blind and deaf to all family dis- 
cords, spats and mishaps. Be dumb about 
everything that might be criticized. 
“Breaking bread’”’ as a guest puts you 
under this obligation then and ever after. 
Leave your own feelings and sensibilities 
at home. Don’t quarrel, take sides, argue, 
suggest, meddle, disagree or be hurt by 
unintentional things. You can always 
leave politely if anything is intentional. 


Little But Important Details 


F there aren’t servants, take care of 

your own room and make the children 
care for theirs. Insist on helping the 
hostess—but not too persistently if she’d 
honestly rather not have you—and always 
do things her way. Try to help keep her 
house in order, put things back where 
they belong and eat what’s served. Don’t 
say you “don’t like” a certain food in 
declining it. Eat a little of everything 
and say nothing. Don’t let the children 
ask for what isn’t on the table or “piece” 


| between meals. 


Repair accidental damages at once, but 
try not to damage and never cause extra 
expense. W atch opportunities 
pleasant “return” things, to be a blessing, 
not an imposition. Always be a good 
sport, willing to take the little end of the 
horn. Make light of crises. Dress and 
behave so your hostess will never be 
ashamed of you and even if your deadliest 
enemy comes, be courteous and never say 
he’s an enemy or why. 

And as soon as you're home again, 
write a cordial, appreciative little note at 
once and train the ‘children to. All too 
often this courtesy is neglected. And 
never forget that accepting an invitation 
puts you under a lasting obligation—an 
obligation for a return invitation or some- 
thing especially nice in appreciation. 


remember that while visiting is a 


to do | 


Boils 50 Gallons 


In Less Than: Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 


Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
{Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors} 


THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 

built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordiaary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm. 


| PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
| SILENT anal F LAME 


NOISE 
) SMELL 
SMOKE 
sooT 


So efficient it pro- 
duces twice the 
amount of heat of City gas at half the cost. So simple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last a 
life time. Every burner guaranteed fully. Write for 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 4738, 20 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
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+PsTC 


Ginghams, Percaies, Jr Voules, 
Chambrays,Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
New clean goods direct to you at os 


» of each or more. The very newest 
c — patterns for dresses. Our finest 


SENDNO MONEY, P37, postman 
?4 $1 95 plusafew 
— cents delivery charge 25 yard bundle 
<< $2.39 postage paid, money with order 
Satisfaction guaranteed or monevbac 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 Broadway, Oept. P-79, WW. Y. C. 


Freckles 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Leaves the skin soft and white—the 
complexion soft, clear and natural. For 37 
years thousands of users have endorsed it. So 
easy to use. The first jar proves its magic worth. 


If you use Bleach Cream 


you need no other product than Stillman’ s 

Freckle Cream. e most wonderful Bleac 

science can produce. At all drug stores, 50c. 
Write for free booklet. Tells ““Why you 
have freckles. How to remove them.” 


Box 35 STILLMAN cH. _ Aurora, Ill. 









A single bottle corrects scalp irrita- 


ions; a Proven Germicide, deli- 
cately perfumed; safe for adults 
and children. World’ s largest seller at 
Druggists, Barbers, Beauty Parlors. 





Callouses§ 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoe and dept, stores 


DrScholts © ~ | 
Zino-Pads #2? sit'sin: 


AGE . Make a Dollar ; an 2 Hour. 








Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in al] utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. co., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


“MAGAZINE BARGAINS 














No. 600 No. 602 
Woman's W 's World...... 4 see poe (2 yrs.) .. ag 
See a SENOS alue 
Household Magazine. . All For | Household Magazine... ; All For 
Amer. Poultry Journal . $100 People’s Popular Mo. . . | $100 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
ade No. 608 
a” $2.00 | Pathfinder (Wkly) ....) $2.50 
People's Popular Me.-- | Value | Woman's World... | Vale 
ee oS All For | Good Stories........ All For 
Illustrated Mechanics . $100 | Gentlewoman Magazine | $130 
seg ’s Pehry Mag ed mos he 





The Magazine Clubs listed above have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year unless otherwise noted. Canadian and Phila- 


delphia subscribers must pay additional prices on account 
of extra postage. 


| The Farm Journal, Dept. S, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
, THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Our Favorite Recipes 


») J J . 
/ errlaps tiie) will be yours too 


if you try them | 
EASY TO MAKE PICKLES 


1 cup dry mustard 
Vinegar 


Cucun 
] cup sugar 
Wipe cucumbers with damp cloth, but do 
not wash. Pack closely in a two-gallon 
jar to within three inches of the top. On 
top of the pickles put 1 cup sugar, 1 cup} 
salt and 1 cup dried mustard made into a | 
paste with vinegar. Fill the crock with | 
vinegar and put weight on top. Ready to 
use after two weeks. These are delicious, 
and the method is about the easiest known 
by which to make cucumber pickles. 

W. J. St. John, Mass. | 


TOMATO DUMPLINGS | 


1 can to es Dumpling Mixture: 
{ teaspoon salt 1'» cups flour 
14 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


1 cup salt 


lg teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspe ugar 

1 tablespoon butter 34 cup milk 

Put tomatoes, salt, pepper, sugar and 
butter on to heat in a saucepan having a 
tight-fitting cover. Sift fiour, salt and 
baking powder together and stir in the 
milk, make soft dough; flour the hands 
and mold small pieces of dough in little 
round balls, handle quickly and lightly. 
When all are made, drop on top of boiling | 
tomatoes, cover and cook 15 minutes 
without lifting lid. These are perfect | 
dumplings, round and feather-light, and | 
this hearty supper dish is a favorite one 
with our folk. Mrs. J. M., Saskatchewan 


POINSETTA TOAST 


Spread slices of bread with butter; then 
lay a nice slice of tomato on each piece of 
bread. Over the tomato sprinkle a little 
chopped green pepper (chopped very fine) 
and a generous amount of grated cheese 
You can add a little onion if you like. 
Season with salt, and place in a hot oven 
until the cheese melts. This makes a 
very good supper dish on a cool evening. 

N. E. R., Iowa 


BANANA BUTTER, FOR CAKE 
FILLINGS 
1! Ibs ) banana pulp 

Tu ( ‘ fl le .— mn 

1 cup liquid pectin 

1g teaspoon butter 
Use only mellow ripe bananas. Crush to 
a fine pulp. Put crushed fruit into large 
kettle and add sugar, butter and lemon 
juice. Mix and bring to a boil, stirring 
constantly. At once add the pectin, 
stirring constantly, and bring again to a 
full rolling boil. Boil one minute, stirring 
constantly over entire bottom before and 
while boiling to prevent sticking. Remove 
from fire and stir frequently for eight 
minutes to cool slightly and to prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly. Cover with 
hot paraffin. Sometimes sets very 
slowly. Requires 8 to 12 bananas. Makes 
9 to 10 8-ounce glasses. G. Spencer, N. Y. 


JELLIED SALMON LOAF 


1 package lemon-flavored gelatin mixture 
] 


44 cups boiling water 
teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon pepper 


2 cup di ed celery 
i ane eggs, sliced 
{ cup chopped sweet pickles 

4 tablespoons salad dressing 
Pour boiling water over gelatin mixture 
and stir until dissolved. Cool and add 
other ingredients. Pour into glass mold, 
rinsed out with cold water. Set in a cold 
place to stiffen. Unmold and serve, cut 
in slices two-third inches thick. 

Mrs. Eldridge Merrithew, Maine 

[For all the recipes sent in by our readers 
for which we have space in the magazine 
to use, we will pay $1. Address The Food 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia.] 
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| Mrs. C. H. Lehman of Aurora, Ill., whose jellies won 10 awards at 


HOW TO MAKE 





the 1929 Central States Fair, telis of the easy method she follows. 


“In each of my ten jellies that won prizes at the 
Central States Fair last summer I psed Certo,” 
writes Mrs. Lehman, “and it surely does give a 
better flavor and texture than you can get any 
other way. Perhaps it’s because with Certo you 
boil only a minute or so, and the fresh fruit 
flavor isn’t lost. 

“I urge all jelly-makers to give Certo a thorough 
trial and see if they don’t get much better jelly.” 

* * + 


Every year dozens of Certo users such as Mrs. 
Lehman enter their jellies in the jelly-making 
contests at the great state fairs . . . and trium- 
phantly carry off the honors. 

And to think that these prize-winning jellies are 
made in only one-third the time needed by some 
of their less successful competitors! Women who 
use Certo boil their jellies only one minute. 12 
minutes after they put their fruit juice on to boil 
their jelly is actually cooling in the glasses. What 
a magical, magical product it is! 


Miss Palmer’s 
new booklet, 
“Secrets of the 


Jam Cupboard,” contains many 
recipes for exquisite desserts and 
salads using jellies and jams. 
Another of her booklets contains 
93 tested jelly and jam recipes for 














use with Certo. The coupon at the 








JELLIES AWD james tw 
OF LIGMTEUL MEW USES 
= 


right brings them both to you free. 


WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifically ex- 
tracted, concentrated and bottled. 


This jellying substance is so scarce in some fruits 
that jelly cannot be made from them by the old- 
fashioned way. With many others, jelly can be 
made only with partly ripened fruit and after 
wasteful, tedious boiling. 

Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours to 
use whenever you wish. With it you can make 
jellies from any fruit—even from strawberries and 
pineapple; yes, even from bottled grape juice! 
And, because with Certo you use the fruit at its 
ripest and best, your jellies take on an exquisite 
new deliciousness. 

Under the label on the Certo bottle are 93 jelly 
and jam recipes for use with Certo. Follow them 
to the letter and success is assured. 


Certo is a product of General Foods Corporation. 
Go ask for your supply today. © 1930, G. F. CORP. 


Address Elizabeth Palmer, Certo Corp., Fairport, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: General Foods, Led., 
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Everything You 
Could Want ina 


FARM WASHER 
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Hotter than Coal 


e | 
and no dir€ 
} ner - 
Agdionpersre daar Bei, 


simple and economicalinvention 

on the market is now giving 

perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic users 
everywhere. | 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installed in afewminutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. | 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Heats just as well as a $400 or $500 oll 
burner without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you wunt. Cleaner and better for heating 
and cooking. Approved by National 
Underwriters’ Waboratories and engineers | 
everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer | 


Try this wonderful burner rightin yourown | 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our | 
special low introductory price. Sold under 
\{8 absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 
once for free booklet on home heating and 
free burner offer. | 
mtS—Our men are making big money | 
introducing International Oil Burners. The demand is 
enormous. We want spare or fulltime workers imme- 
diately. If $500 a month and more interests you, write 
or wire us for our protected territory offer. 
Peewee eennnee----- RT ON RATING CO!” 
INTERNATIONAL OIL HEATING CO. 
3808 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 209-S 
Send your free booklet and free details on home heating 
for stove () furnace (. Also free burner offer. | 








ee ee eee enone : 
‘a Check if interested in making money as an Intere | 
national representative with protected territory. 


How Rashes Do Itch ! 
Bathe freely with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
RELIEF AND HEALING FOLLOW 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 
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LL you need do to satisfy your- 
A self that the Speed Queen is 
your wisest choice—is to 

wash with it. 

You will marvel how wonderfully 
clean it washes... . how it elimi- 
nates handrubbing of badly soiled 
work clothes....how smoothly 
and quietly it runs.... how easy 
the balloon rolls are on buttons.... 
how quickly the “Johnson” gasoline 
engine starts....and how simple 
it is to operate. 

No wonder the Speed Queen has 
won such popularity on the farm! 
It gives you everything you could 
possibly want in a washer—for only 
$119.50. Besides, it is backed by the - 
strongest written guarantee in the 
industry. Electric model sells for 
$99.50. 

In fairness to your wash day 
happiness and to your pocketbook, 
mail the coupon below for free 
printed literature and the name of 
your nearest Speed Queen dealer. 





BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. CO. FJS 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send me the name of 
my nearest Speed Queen dealer and also free 
printed literature. 
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SAFE LIQUID 


ENDS 
ORNS 






| 
| 
| 


Deaden pain instantly 


NE drop of this amazing liquid and soon 
anycorn or callus shrivels up and loosens. | 
Peel it off with your fingers like dead skin. 
Don’t risk dangerous paring. Removes the 
whole corn. Acts instantly, like a local anaes- 
thetic, to stop pain while it works. Doctors | 
approve it. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike on any 
corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT’’ Fastoot Way 


High School Course 
Te Ab C21 ee You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
ments for entrance to college 









side two years. Meets all re 


uire: 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H914. Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO 


Marketing Apples by the 
Jelly Route 


Continued from page 20 


and breaks loose at one end, the jelly is 
finished. The jelly should be strained 
again before being put into glasses. 

During the first two years, tin-top jars 
were used, but they required wax, and 
would become sticky, so now glasses that 
are sealed by machine while the jelly is 
boiling hot, are used. 

The first year, in spite of not having any 
of the later conveniences, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sewall put up 5,280 glasses of jelly. Each 
year, the number has increased until 26,000 
glasses have been made by them in one 
year. For that amount of jelly, four tons 
of sugar was required. About three tons 
of their jelly is sold annually, at the two 
fairs at which the Sewall’s exhibit. The 
rest of the output is sold at the stand in 
front of the house, and by mail. 

A fine mail-order business has developed, 


| having grown out of the sales to tourists 


at the roadside stand. For the eight- 
ounce jars, one-dozen and two-dozen cor- 
rugated paper cartons are used, since they 
can be sent safely by mail and express. 


| The Sewall’s also sell attractive gift boxes 
| covered with colored and holly papers. A 
| gift card on which may be written the 


name of the sender is enclosed with these 
boxes, which contain six individual jars of 


| assorted flavors. These also are sent by 


mail. Many hundreds of gift boxes are 
sold each year, for, besides being a desir- 
able gift, they make a much appreciated 
bridge or whist prize. 


Many Varieties Now Made 


j= Sewall venture began with making 
plain apple jelly, which is still by far 
the most popular kind, but spiced apple, 
apple and mint, and blends of apple and 
raspberry, apple and blackberry, quince 
and apple and plum and apple have been 
added. A small amount of crab-apple 
jelly is made from the yield of one tree. 

The great bulk of the small jelly sales is 
at the house and at the roadside. Monthly 
sales have passed the 2,000 mark a number 
of times, and the 3,000 mark once. The 
lightest season is in the spring and early 
fall; but the Sewall’s are prepared to fill 
orders throughout the year. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Sewall are active in community 
affairs and are members of the state and 
national pomological associations and of 
the Maine Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 

This summer the Maine Department of 
Agriculture at the request of the Sewall’s 
established grades and specifications for 
fancy jelly, and they have been authorized 
to use the New England Quality Farm 
Product label on their cartons of the fancy 
grade. This is the label which is spon- 
sored by the New England Council and 
used in all the New England States on va- 
rious farm products of high quality. It is 
the first time it has been applied to jelly. 


Do You Puzzle 


over 





How much salad dressing one allows 
for 25 people? 4, 


How many pies are necessary to serve 
50? or 


How much of all the rest of the ordi- 
nary foods are needed when one 
serves in quantity ? 

If the answer is yes, write The Food 
Editor, care of this magazine, and 
ask for “‘Quantities to Serve.” In 
addition, two dinner menus for 50 
people will also be sent, with large- 
quantity recipes. 
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lt 1s Easy to Nlake 


P opovers 


Continued from page 16 


would be left in the sifter that is desirable 
for flavor and health. 


WHOLE WHEAT POPOVERS 


46 cup white flour 

» cup whole wheat flour 
'¢ teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon butter 


Bake ‘these popovers at 450° for 30 min- | 


utes, then at 350° for 15 minutes. 


GRAHAM POPOVERS 


cup white flour 
cup graham flour 
\¢ teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 


1 tablespoon butter 


Graham popovers require a hotter oven 
than the plain or whole wheat ones do. 
They must be baked at 500° for 20 min- 
utes and then the heat should be reduced 
to 350° for 25 minutes. 


CHEESE POPOVERS 


1 cup flour 
; teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 
1 cup milk 
lg cup grated cheese 
1 tablespoon butter 


These popovers do not make a very good 
breakfast bread, but are attractive and 
appetizing for luncheon. The method of 
mixing them is the same as for the others, 
adding the grated cheese last. Bake them 
at 450 degrees for 30 minutes, then reduce 
the temperature to 350° for 15 minutes. 

Yorkshire pudding is but a variation in 
the method of baking the popover recipe. 
We omit the melted butter, otherwise the 
recipe is the same. A small amount of 
baking powder is used to make results a 
little more certain. This may be omitted 
if desired. Yorkshire pudding is light 
when baked, but may be somewhat moist 
when cut. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING 
1 cup milk 


1 cup flour 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon baking powder 
2 eggs 
Grease a large skillet with some meat 
drippings if they are at hand or with some 
vegetable fat. Mix the batter according 
to the directions for popovers. Pour the 
mixture into the heated skillet and bake 
at 450° for 25 or 30 minutes. 

Yorkshire pudding makes a very fine 
accompaniment to serve with a pot roast 
and is especially delectable with the brown 
gravy made from juices of the meat. 


G==_=_n=® 


Bright=-Colored Wraps 
Protect Children 


RIGHT-COLORED clothing is a pro- 

tection to little children, as well as a 
source of pleasure to them, the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture points out. 
The bureau recommends making these 
garments in vivid colors, and suggests that 
the same idea may be applied to their 
coats or other outer garments because of 
traffic dangers. 

Motorists often fail to see children 
wearing coats of gray, tan, brown, navy 
blue, and black, because these colors blend 
in with the background; whereas a coat 
of red, orange, bright blue, or green would 
draw attention to the child in time to 
prevent accident. 
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It sings a song 
of crispness! 


YOU CAN’T imagine a more tempting cereal! So crisp 
it actually crackles when you pour on milk or cream. 

And how good these nourishing rice bubbles do 
taste. Crisp with toasted goodness, rich with flavor. 
Children welcome milk when it comes with Rice 
Krispies. 

Serve this crunchy cereal for your own midday 
meal. With sliced fruits or honey. Delicious for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. And the kiddies’ supper 
— so easy to digest. 

Good to munch right out of the package. Sprinkle 
into soups. Try in candies, macaroons, in place of 
nutmeats. 

Order Rice Krispies at cafeterias, on dining-cars. 
At all grocers. In the red-and-green package. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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Promptness 
Can you think of anything 
more pleasant than a trip 
tothefamouscity of movie 
stars, with all expenses 

id—to_spend a whole 
Belightful week, have a 
private car and chauffeur 
at your command, see the 
show places of Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, and ocean 
beaches—observe a pic- 
ture in the making, and 
see the famous stars? This 
is your opportunity. Send 
a name at once, be the 
winner, spend a glorious 
vacation at our expense. 
When it’s over,return with 
our check for $1,000 in 
your pocket. If you are 
unable tocomewewill send 
the $1,000 and give you 
the cost of the tripin cash, 
We ho ou can come, 
and make this the greatest 
event of your life. 

























do to win. 


i test is to every- | 
Contest Rules Te" sccpe members of this j Dept-154, 


firm, its employees and their relatives. 


Each contestant may send only one name. Sending two or more 
names submitted by that person to be 


names will cause a 


thrown out. The prize will be awarded to the one sendin 
name we choose from among those submitted. Contest closes 
December 20, 1930. Duplicate prizes willbe given in case of ties. 


i it ize of a free trip to Hollywood, the 
To win the promptness prize of a free = | aa ee den 


winning name suggested must be mail 
after our announcement is read. 


Hollywood Marvel Products Co. 


Dept.154, 1023N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
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' Given ANYONE to | 
Name This We? | 
Body Powder “ 


We want you to help us select a name for a new 
Body Dusting Powder we are putting on the 
market. We feel sure you have in mind some 
name, either simple or fancy...or you can 
suggest one after a few moments’ thought. It 













makes no difference who you are or where you live, you can 
win this $1000.00 cash and a Free Trip to the famous city of 
Hollywood by simply sending us the most suitable name for 
our new Body Powder at once. This isall you have todo to win. 
Can you think of an easier way to make $1000.00 and secure a 
Free Trip to the land of Movie Stars with all expenses paid? 
Not a thing to buy, not a thing to sell to win both of these 
valuable prizes ...$1000.00 cash and a Free Trip to Hollywood 
or the cost of the trip in cash if you cannot go. 


ANY NAME MAY WIN 


In choosing a name bearin mind this body gout is soothing and pleasant 
to use after the bath. It gives the body an all 

think of the fresh morning breeze from a Hollywood Rose Garden. You may 
send a coined word such as Odorsweet, Fairytouch, Rosekist, etc., or you may 
send the name of a flower, tree, bird, or any other name that comes to your 
mind. For any name may win. Wouldn’t it be delightful to win a prize like 
this? Wouldn’t it be a startling surprise to your friends and neighbors to see 
the announcement of your success published in the local newspaper? Now, 
don’t think you can’t win, for your opportunity is just as good as anyone's if 
you willsend in a name. Doit right now; it costs nothing to try, and the very 
name you send may bring you both prizes if you are prompt. Nothing else to 


uring fragrance that makes you 


HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CoO., | 
1023 North Sycamore Ave., | 
i Hotirwoop, Ca.ir. | 

i Enclosed is my suggestion for a name. 
the 

H Date this announcement was read..................... | 

| Date my suggestion is mailed................ss:0:000000 | 
| Address a Se ee | 
| NOTE: Being prompt qualifies you for the | 
| free trip as outlined in this announcement, 
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Here’s your chance for bigger 
profits. Van Allen made $125 in 
one week. Tyler reports $30 to 
$35 a day. Mrs. McCutchen cleared 
$26.55 the first day. Hundreds of 
others are making big money. This 
shows the wonderful sibilities. 
You can become agent for ZANOL 
Products—Pure Foods, Flavors, 
Toilet Preparations, Soaps and 
Household Necessities. Over 
350 articles. Fast sellers. 
Orders in every e. Re- 
peat business. Big, 

steady income. Nocapital 

needed. We furnish 

everything. Write today 

for money-making plan. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


AGENTS:$14 



















FORDS “wit 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Grinds grain, alfalfa—anything. Makes 

alfalfa worth $80 ton when fed with 

concentrates. Priced low. Lasts years 

without repairs. Models for any tractor. 
Ask for catalog No. 105 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 7° x2zze"u"* 
Birds ™ 





earn at home by mail to mount Birds, Animals, Heads, Tan 
Furs and ate hina Be a taxidermy artist. Easily, guickly 
learned by men, women and boys.Interesting and fascinating. 
Decorate home and den. Make Big Profits p Boom Spare Time. 


Beautiful book telling all about how to learn 
Free Book taxidermy sent Preeif ou state your AGE, 
Send Today for this wonderfril new book. Don't delay! 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, 5886 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
In Minnesota, 


LAND OPENINGS [), Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Improved 
farms, new land, low prices. Write for FREE 
BOOK and details. 

—.C. LEEDY Dept. 28, G. N. Ry. 








St. Paul, Minn. 


Hundreds of pictures in Strout’s big, 


1000 Farm new fall catalog country rey estate 
. and money-making farms for sale in 
Bargains many states. Saves you money. 


° Just out. Free. 
Write Today 3c: Sveacy, 2SSFB Fourth Ave., N.Y. Cay 





When answering advertisements say, 





**T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 





Getting Rid of Tan 


By Phyllis Wray 


FREE TRI Pp -+to A GOLDEN coat of suntan is lovely al 
Holly WOO and 


summer. It looks so smartly appro- 
priate with summer cottons and bright 
silks. It makes you look gay and young 
and sportsmanlike. But about a week 
after Labor Day, nobody wants to be 
tanned any more. Suddenly tan looks 
yellow, sallow, leathery. And then all 
women begin trying to take it off. 

Have patience, if you can, to bleach 
your skin gradually. Very strong bleaches 
which lighten your skin several shades in 
a single application are apt to be harsh 


| and drying, too, as bleaching is a chemical 


action. Strong treatments of this kind 
may irritate and inflame the skin so take 
your bleaching slowly. Use a gentle 
bleach cream that is a softening cream, 
too, one that will soothe and lubricate the 
skin while it whitens. And use lots of 
cold cream or a skin food after using a 
bleach cream, so as to keep the skin 
softened and nourished. 


Don’t Forget Face Creams in Summer 


OURISHING your skin with rich, oily 

creams, after a summer of exposure, 
iseven more important than bleaching. 
Under the bright suns of summer, the skin 
grows thicker and coarser and more 
leathery, in self defense. You want to 
soften and refine it again, to make it look 
fresh and dainty and feminine. 

A good home “‘bleach facial’”’ should fol- 
low a routine like this: First, cleanse 
your skin thoroughly. If you have coarse 
pores and blackheads, or an oily skin, you 
must surely use warm water and soap to 
cleanse. If your skin is very dry and 
parched from your summer of tanning, 
you may use a cold cream or cleansing 
cream for a cleanser. 

Next apply a bleaching cream, smooth- 
ing it into your skin on both face and 
neck. Leave it there for a little time, 
while you take a bath or sweep a room or 
mix up a cake. Then wipe this away 
thoroughly and smooth in cold cream or a 
skin-food cream. And leave this on for a 
time, while you set the room to rights, 
or darn stockings. 

Wipe away all of this cream which has 
not been absorbed by the tissues, and 
drench your face and neck with a lotion. 
Most face and hand lotions are slightly 
bleaching. Their very tonic effect stim- 
ulates circulation and hastens the skin’s 
natural process of peeling and replacement. 
This is Just what you want to accomplish 
by slow degrees, for new skin will be clear 
and fine. Rapid peeling treatments are 
not good, but the gradual replacement 
process of active skin tissues is the perfect 
way to improve the complexion. A re- 
freshing lotion helps to do just that. 


Hair Needs Attention, Too 


F your hair and scalp feel dry at this 

time, it may be that your scalp got sun- 
burned this summer too. Rub vaseline 
or liquid petrolatum into your hair and 
scalp the night before you shampoo. After 
shampooing, brush your hair thoroughly 
and rub a drop or two of oil into the scalp. 
Repeat this, every few nights, to lubricate 
the scalp. Massage and rotate your scalp 
to work the oil into the scalp and to 
stimulate the natural oil glands into action. 
The scalp will often peel and flake from 
dryness after being tanned in summer. 
This is not really dandruff, and need not 
develop into a dandruff condition if you 
take a little trouble to correct it as sug- 
gested. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please. 
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[ he Mutineers 


Continued from page 13 


icily, “I thought I told you some time back 
to take the bridge!” 

Mr. Gurry looked once at his captain, 
then turned and humped up the com- 


panion. When he was quite gone—— 
“Would I d-d-do?’”’ murmured little | 
Crane. ‘For the g-g-groom, I mean.” 


Nobody laughed. The Old Man looked 


Lee sobered him. ‘Not this time—I 
mean, somebody else—Oh, Mr. Crane, I 
like you awfully, but would you mind 
being just best man?” 

“I’m the groom,” said Bill stoutly, end- 
ing the matter. ‘‘Where do we stand?” 

“And a good thing, too,’ came the 
voice of Mrs. Jenny as she bustled out of 
the saloon passageway. 
pale, but her step was firm. Apparently 
she had caught the drift of what was 
happening. Bill York had always been 
her favorite. 
know her own mind. She’s safer married.” 


O it was done, there on the main deck 

of the superstructure, while the Clan 
Douglas rolled and wallowed, and the ex- 
mutineers rustled like wedding guests in 
their cages. The chief gave the bride 
away. Little Crane stood up very straight, 
a perfect best man. Job Maddocks’ voice 
boomed out across the tumbling sea. The 
bride looked divinely happy, the groom 
exquisitely miserable. 

But when it was over, and Bill York 
turned and 
marveled—he did it so well. 

“Don’t tell me he’s not had practise!”’ 
remarked Mrs. Jenny with closed eyes. 
She disappeared for a moment, then re- 
turned with a bundle in her arms. “Here, 
my dear,”’ she told Alice Lee serenely, and 
pressed the socks on her. ‘“‘These’ll be 
yours now. You'll find he’s quite easy on 
them, for so big a man.”’ 

At supper, everybody talked at once. 
It may have been the rum punch and the 
wedding cake. But the chief said it was 
the monkeys turned the trick. 

In the confusion he slipped away to his 
own room, close above the throb and hum 
of the smooth metal he loved. Here he 
rummaged under the bed-place and fished 
out a mass of half-cut rope ends and lash- 
ings. Like the untidy old rascal he was, he 
stuffed all that rubbish into his pillow-case. 
He peeked out the door to make sure the 
coast was clear. He stole away to an 
obscure corner of the main deck. He hove 
his burden into the night. 

“Beats all,’”’ mused the man of coal and 
steam, “‘what ornery stuff they sell for 
cordage nowadays. Ha!” 

THE END 


=== 
Baseball Agriculture 


of dead-beats, than my Uncle did from 
his brood of thirty fowl,’’ said Leach 
disgustedly. 
with hens was easy. 
something to it, though.” 
George Foster, one of the great pitchers 
of the Boston Red Sox, in those now for- 
gotten days when the Red Sox beat the 
world, put all his earnings into a farm in 
Oklahoma. Perhaps the fame of Boston’s 
baked beans was responsible for Foster’s 


There must be 


ambition, for he announced that he was | 


going to raise these plebeian vegetables on 
his farm. ‘“That’s all right for part of 
your crop,” said a fellow teammate. “‘What 
will you do with the rest of your land?” 
‘“‘Beans,” reiterated Foster stoutly. “Every 
cussed acre is going into beans.” 
Fruit-growing has attracted many ball 
players. Harry Hooper, whose all but im- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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as if he might, but a glance from Alice | 


} 
| 


Her face was | 


“It’s plain the child don’t | 


kissed his wife, every one | 








“T thought making money | 








A FAIR SKIN WITH YOUR 
NEW FURS. IT’S THE FIRST 
NOTE IN THE AUTUMN 


“Symphonie 


“SYMPHONIE is the newest word in the style 
world! It’s the name of a remarkable pow- 
der-blend that creates the creamy skin-tone 
so flattering with new fur-fashions. 
“Symphonie” blend in Armand com- 
plexion powder is keyed to the exquisite 
flesh-tones found in Old-World portraits ... 
those translucent tints that seem to glow 
with mellow beauty. All women in general, 
blonde and brunette alike, possess these 
same underlying flesh tones; and “Sympho- 
their 


nie” discovers 


pearl-pink quality. Make this test in tint 


them, emphasizing 


today. 


Ask for 





fl 

















“With the new clothes, the new 
complexion.” . Stunning red 
tweed suit collared in white fox, by 
Saks—Fifth Avenue; complexion by 
{rmand; compliments by everybody! 





Armand “Symphonie” Powder (or 
your choice of four standard tints), 
$1 the box. 


ARMAND 


“SYMPHONIE” 


—with entrancing fineness of texture! 


POWDER 


© 1930 by The Armand Co., Ine, 
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“Greased lightning” without any 


Grease. That’s what Peters Rust- 
less Gildkote .22’s are. There’s no 
grease because a special coating of 
copper on the bullet takes the place 
of lubricant. No more greasy hands, 
greasy pockets. Dirt cannot adhere 
to the cartridge and get into the gun. 

Peters Rustless Gildkote .22’s will 
not rust, pit, corrode or Jead the 
barrel. Thousands and thousands of 
rounds may be shot without even a 
thought of cleaning. Think what 
this means! 

The performance of Peters Rust- 
less Gildkote .22’s is proved by that 
marvelous process of Spark Photo- 


graphy used exclusively by Peters. 
Every factor that has to do with the 
functioning and accuracy of ammu- 
nition has been minutely studied, so 
that you may know what happens 
when you pull the trigger. 

A wonderfully interesting booklet 

full of unusual pictures of bullets 
and shot strings in flight—describes 
many striking facts proved by the 
amazingly fast camera. This book- 
let is yours for the asking—free. 


PETERS 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York 





to Target.”’ 
Name 
Address 
City 


Dept. I-52 


Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


State.... 


‘From Trigger 


ildkote 


(COPPER PLATED) 


\ eo FREE BOOKLET 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. I-52, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet ‘ 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN 


SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





Pm Looking For 
An Honest Man 


or Woman 


WhoWants Steady 
Work at Big Money 


I have an opening in each town that 
requires honest people because I give 
them credit and offer them a cash 
penalty even if they don’t take any 
orders for me. Sol! need honest people. I have 
already helped over 30,000 men and women toward 
the end of their money worries—now I offer you a 
chance 


—To Make $15 a Day 


and send you my Cash Agreement, legal and bind- 
ing upon me. The work I want you for is pleasant, 
easy. Just look after customers and show samples 
of my teas, spices, extracts, groceries — things 
people eat. I allow you a handsome profit on every 








order my customers give you — besides offering you | 
a cash bonus if your first 10 calls do not prove you | 


can make $15 a day. No experience needed. [I tell 


you just what to do. 
I Send you $18 Worth of 
Goods Without Risk To You 


at retail value. Send no money for this generous offer—just 
write me wae. I do this to start you making money at 
py Any rove = sincerity. Treat me right and I make 

local Pp Pardner’’ and start you toward big money 
og life as I have done for 30,000 others. No need now to 
be out of work and broke. 


Write me quick for this generous offer. Get my | 
Cash Agreement and your family groceries 


at eo Custie W- an Se om. Presi- 
dent, Dept. 774- nth a ycamore 
Sts., Cincinna » Ohio. 


a 


The lasting beau- 
ty and protection 


of Edwards Metal 
Roofs has been proved on 
thousands of country homes and farm 


buildings for more than 25 years. 


Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 


them. Metal Shingles, 
ings, with improved 
easy, accurate installation. 


Tiles or Sheet Roof- 
interlocking joints for 





Send us your roof measurements. 
We sell direet to you from 
factory. Get our prices, FREE 
SAMPLES and Roofing Book 





We Pay 
the Freight 








No. 161 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


901-951 Butler Street 


Cincinnati, Ohle 
(A) 














>, GIBBS TRAPS 


our Pelt Profit 


Trapping Equipment. G moe buyiog 

raps prevent * “Wri offs’ *—60¢ ea. 5 
Doz. No. 1° ‘Single G rip’ * Trap, l5c ea. 
Doz. Postpaid 
them, order dire 


= your dealer does not 


ARE 
BEST 


They HOLD what the 7 Pay ¥ Catch—and add to 


W. A. GIBBS & ‘SON, Dept. $-26, Chester, Pa. 











When answering advertisements say, “(I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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The F. F. A. Contest 
Closes Cvtober 7 


A> F. F. A. chapters competing for the 
$1,000 in prizes offered by The Farm 
Journal should get their reports in the mail 
now. These reports must be approved by 
the teacher of vocational agriculture and 
mailed to the State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the state represented 
in plenty of time for the State Supervisor 
to make selection of best three and mail 
them on to us by midnight, Wednesday, 
October 1. Better give the State Super- 
visor a couple of weeks. 

A great many chapters are competing— 
many more than last year. It is not pos- 
sible to print all the rules of the contest, 
but a set of the rules and report blanks 
can be had on request. Write the F. F. A. 
Contest Editor, The Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. It is 
enough to say that any local F. F. A. 
chapter which has its charter from the 
national organization of Future Farmers of 
America, can compete if it has finished one 
year of work by October 1, 1930. 


A GOOD letter from Boyd 
Waite, Winfield, Kans.: ‘‘I have been in- 
formed that The Farm Journal is re- 
peating its contest for local F. F. A. chap- 
ters. I am sure that all the members of 
the F. F. A. appreciate this encouragement 
and help of The Farm Journal, and will 
show some good results by their work in 
the future. As fourth vice-president of 
the F. F. A., I want to thank you very 
much for your kind help and interest in 
the organization, and I will do my part 
to make this contest a success this coming 
year.”” Isn’t that fine? 


Jusr one thought—the re- 
ports are helped a great deal by pictures. 
Is there any better way to tell the story 
of a completed project than by a series of 
snapshots? A picture record is a historical 
record that will be valuable and convincing 
evidence of achievement. 

Says one State Supervisor: “Every 
agricultural teacher should have a camera 
and take pictures of his boys at work in 
their projects. Pictures express more than 
words by far. They give an added interest 
to project work. These project pictures, 
when enlarged, framed and titled, make 
the best kind of pictures for an agricultural 
class room. Place the pictures in the main 
hall of the school building, or a window 
of some popular business house, and 
passersby are never too busy to stop a 
moment to see whose boys those are and 
what they are doing in the pictures. The 
main value of the project pictures is their 
help in stimulating good project work. 

“Try to take a picture of a project 
every few weeks from the beginning to 
the end. A continuous growing record of 
this sort is not only a very useful record 
for the boy, but is valuable material for 
teaching purposes. Be sure that complete 
and correct data accompany each picture 
as you file it. A complete photographic 
file should be kept.” 


Tue F. F. A. boys at Law- 
rence, Kans., are in the movies. Honest! 
A small movie camera is recording ac- 
tivities and events of this group. Pictures 
of pruning, spraying and managing an 
orchard are taken showing the boys at 
work. Heads and titles are later prepared 
by the boys. The various steps of a com- 
plete project are taken. This kind of work 
should be an inspiration to boys when 
they begin their project planning in the 
fall. Many things can be learned very 
handily by this procedure. 
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Baseball Agriculture 


Continued from page 47 


possible catch in the World’s Series of 1912 
has become a baseball classic, put his 
money into California land for the culture 
of grapes and raisins. In the same state, 
Orval Overall, once a member of the Cubs’ 
invincible machine under Frank Chance, 
grows lemons; and Earl Sheely, formerly 
with the White Sox, last year with Pitts- 
burgh, one of the greatest fielding first 
basemen the game ever knew, devotes his 
energies to raising prunes. 


Hard Work Makes Good Players 


YBACCO culture has its devotees. 

Wesley Ferrell, the phenomenal Cleve- 
land pitcher, was brought up on a tobacco 
farm in North Carolina. “It’s work, 
steady work, all the year round with to- 
bacco,”’ said Ferrell. Oddly enough, he 
says of this much criticized plant, “I have 
never used tobacco in my life, and I never 
will.” One glance at his jaw and firm 
set mouth and you know that he means 
what he says. 

Pitcher Tom Zachary, who made an 
almost perfect record with the New York 
Yankees last season, is also the product of 
a tobacco farm. There were twelve chil- 
dren in the Zachary family, so work was 
well distributed. Washington papers 
claimed, for years, that Zachary’s name 
was Jezebel Tecumseh. This Zachary 
stoutly denies. ‘‘There are odd names in 
baseball, but Jezebel Tecumseh is too 
much.” Jonathan Thompson is his ex- 
planation of the initials. 

Cotton growing has its representatives 
among Major Leaguers. Sherry Smith, 
for years with the Brooklyn and Cleveland 
Clubs, put in a lot of time “raising boll 
weevils,’ as he expressed it. ‘Sherry was 
the only pitcher,” said Max Carey, the 
most scientific base stealer of all time, 
“that you simply couldn’t steal on. He 
was impossible.” 


The Soil Still Calls 


LINT RHEM, the eccentric hurler of 

the St. Louis Cardinals, also grew up 
on one of the large southern estates. His 
grandfather once owned over a hundred 
thousand acres of “turpentine” woodland. 
Even now the Rhem estates extend for 
miles through the South Carolina low 
lands. 

Odd forms of livestock appeal to some 
players. Herb Pennock of the New York 
Yankees, one of the craftiest pitchers of 
all time, has a ranch devoted to raising 
foxes, and he names them after celebrities 
of the ball team. Pennock hopes eventu- 
ally to derive a comfortable income from 
“Babe Ruth,” “Lou Gehrig” and his 
other furry, four-footed favorites of the 
wire-netted enclosure. 

Curtis Walker, heavy-hitting outfielder 
of the Cincinnati Club, specializes in bees. 
And, oddly enough, his home town is 
Beeville, Texas. 

This is by no means all. Burleigh 
Grimes, Vean Gregg, Frank Baker, Cy 
Williams, Tris Speaker, Dick Rudolph, 
Fred Merkle, Buck Herzog, Larry Chey- 
ney, George Stallings, and many another 
baseball immortal—all came from or went 
back to agriculture. 

Many another ball player who never 
knew the satisfaction of the homely, 
healthy life of the great outdoors, looks 
forward to the day when he can call a 
piece of good Old Mother Earth his own. 
Rabbit Maranville, one of the greatest 
shortstops who ever wore a spiked shoe, 
and a natural comedian, once boasted, on 
the playing bench, of the farm he intended 
to buy. “What are you going to raise on 
it?”’ queried a teammate. 

The irrepressible Rabbit hadn’t thought 
of that. “I don’t know,” he rejoined. 
“‘Mortgages, I guess.” 
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CROSLEY Develops 


an amazing — 


NEW 
Battery 
Radio 


Receiver 


TEN DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 


SCREEN GRID TUBES 
NEUTRODYNE CIRCUIT 
NEW POWER SPEAKER 
ONLY 4 BATTERY CONNEC- 
TIONS 
25% LESS BATTERY DRAIN 
NO “CC”? BATTERY 
MORE POWER 
GREATER SENSITIVITY AND 
SELECTIVITY 

® LONGER BATTERY LIFE 
10 SUPER-PERFORMANCE 





Suan ait = 


Crosley has incorporated in battery radio 
those features -— h have made famous the 
Cooney A. C. all-electric radio—Screen 
Grid tubes, Neutrodyne circuit, power 
speaker, and console cabinets of ew 
beauty and quality. These NEW ¢ 






tone. 


ance than battery radio has ever known. 


The entire battery equipment, including teries, 


cabinet by your dealer. The set can then Gric 





Thisdistinguished console model is made of 
fine matched woods. 
ated. A rec 
with a baffle board essential torich, mellow 

The newest 
LEY battery receivers deliver finer An one speaker is incorporated. 
space in the cabinet for all necessary bat- 
making the 











THE 
CROSLEY 
BATTERY 


CRONY 















The dial is illumin- 
speaker grille is provided 






type Crosley power 


There is ample 


CROSLEY CRONY @© 


the storage battery, cun be placed in the om jetely self-cont: tined. Uses threeScreen 50 
i ge type -22, two type -12-A or ‘3 A~ -) 


be taken home though you may live far out —O1-A, and two type - 12-A_ power tubes. 


in the country. By merely connecting an 
antenna and ground, the set is immediately 
ready for operation. 


The Crosley Battery PARTNER 


A handsome cabinet of two-tone gen- 
uine 5-ply walnut veneer with double 
doors oe iamond matched panels which 

open to disclose the instrument panel 
and speaker coe It incorporates the 
OSLEY battery re- 


same 
ceiving set he. pore speaker as the 
Crosley Betiory CRO NY Dimen- 
sions: 40” 28%" wide, , 16%" 


deep. Thie rate 
beautiful and ultra- - 00 
f performing battery 


receiver is astonish- 
ingly low press at Less Tubes and 
only .. Batteries 





Dimensions: Only 42” high, 27 
deep. The CROSLEY Battery CRONY is 
offered at the startlingly low price of only 


wide, 14347 


Less Tubes 
and Batteries 


The Crosley 26-H 


An attractive table model battery receiv- 
ing set employing the same chassis and 
using the same tubes as the Crosley Bat- 
tery CRONY. The metal case ts fin- 
ished in a rich brown crackled effect high- 


> 
lighted in « brilliant vy 
10% Waecp. “Anemes- 45% ori 


high, 15%" wide, 





yellow gold color, 
Dimensj ons: 6% 

ing radio value at Less Tubes and 
only ° ° Batteries 


Newest type Crosley power $142 
speaker in metal case to match, 





SCREEN GRID NEUTRODYNE 





The CROSLEY NEW Companionship and NEW Leadership Series 


POWER SPEAKER A. C, ELECTRIC 








The Crosley NEW BUDDY 


An exquisite table, mantel or clock type 
self-contained receiving set, with power 
Mi] speaker, only 1535 ” high, 1 15%" wide, and 
9%" deep, so small in size and light in 
weight that it is easily moved from place 
to place. Contains - same type re- 
ceivin, orpee ee TAL 


Weir MATE. Em 
ploys three Screen Em $6 4,50 
tubes. Nothing ever equalled it at 


so low a price. With Tubes 
The Crosley PAL 


A marvelously beautiful cabinet, only 25%” high, suitable 
for use as an end, bedside or occasional table. Contains the 
same receiving set and power speaker as The MATE. 
This model is highly sensitive and selective, due to the use 


of Screen Grid tubes. In performance 
it has never been equalled by any re- 7 .50 
——- 













ceiving set using the same type tubes. 
The price is amazingly low for the 
quality and performance. 


The Crosley MATE 


A delightfully designed and executed cabinet that harmo- 
nizes with any surroundings in the 9p It contains an 
entirely new receiving set ond 
speaker. Employs three type —2 = $75 .00 .00 
Grid tubes, one type —45, and a Sereca 

-80. The MATE is an unusual value at 
the cummthennily low price. Less Tubes 


Less Tubes 


The Crosley DIRECTOR 
A particularly beautiful cabinet containing a receiving set 
employing three Screen Grid tubes type ~24, one type 
~27, two type —45, and one type —80. ositive automatic 
velome control, local-distance “7 and dynamic-power 
speaker are features ofthis set. he cubinet is a genuine 


5-ply walnut veneer. The ‘peu utitully 1 (07. 50 


embellished front panel is an exact 
reproduction of a costly wood carving 

in the new CROSLE y REPWOOD. 

Astonishingly low in price. Less Tubes 
The Crosley ARBITER 
Electric Phonograph and 
Radio Combination 







The sensation of the radio world! A 
cabinet superlative in quality and de- 
sign; the same receiving set, power 
speaker and other features as in The 
DIRECTOR; and an electric phono- 
graph and phonograph pick-up; allio 


one unit at a price 
80 low that every- 
one can now «813 30 : 
ford such a com- aan 


ination. 





Available with induction $% i 
type self-starting motor at 147= 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


POWEL CROSLEY, JR., President 
CIN 


Home of “‘the Nation’s Station” —WLW 
CINNATI 


Also manufacturers of the Crosley A. C. and D. C. Radio Receivers, the Crosley ROAMIO 
Automobile Radio Receiver, and the famous AMRAD RADIO. 


YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 


ECROSLEY RAD+T0O 
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NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 





To enjoy 
good tobacco 
smoke it in a pipe 


W/" make no pipes, so we have 
no axe to grind in advising the 
beginner in pipe-smoking to get a 
good pipe. It’s worth spending a little 
more—for the friendship of a good pipe 
and a good man often lasts many years. 

There are years of pleasure in a 
good pipe. And there are many hours 
of solid smoking comfort in a can of 
good old Edgeworth tobacco. Smoke 
the Edgeworth right. Let a good pipe 
tell you the full and savory truth about 
this fragrant old burley. 

If you already have a pipe you like, 
see if you don’t like it still better with 
Edgeworth glowing in the bowl. 

You'll find your can of Edgeworth 
waiting for you almost anywhere — 
wherever good tobacco is sold. Or if 
you’d rather try it before you buy, 
just send the coupon. 


EDGEWORTH. 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 











> 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it 
in a good pipe. 








My name. = 


My street add. 





And the town and state. 
Now let the Edgeworth come ! M-40 
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No Harm in That—SERGEANT—‘“‘Where’d 
you get that jar of honey, buddy?” 

PRIVATE JONES—‘‘Well, I admit I don’t 
keep no bees, Sarg; but what’s to stop a 
feller squeezing it out of the flowers him- 
self?” 


Do Your Stuff, Prayer—-SKIPPER—‘‘The 
ship will sink in 20 minutes! Who among 
you can pray?” 
CLERGYMAN—“I can, Captain.” 
SKIPPER—‘‘Then pray, mister! The 
rest of you put on life preservers, we’re 
one short.” 


In a Beauty Shoppe—TIM—“Going to 
the doctor’s?” 

Tom—‘‘Yes; I don’t like the looks of 
my wife.” 

Tim—“‘T’ll go with you. I don’t like 
the looks of mine, either.” 
Discouraging Bruin — BAHRAM — ‘‘What 
would you do if you met a bear?” 

NiIMRopD—‘‘Climb a tree quick.” 

BAHRAM—‘‘But bears can climb trees 
| too.” 

NIMROD 
too hard.” 


“Not my _ tree—it’d shake 














‘Wallace gave a song last night at 
the charity concert.” 

“What? Why, that boy can’t sing. 
Who egged him on?”’ 

"I don’t know, but he’s looking for 
the guy that egged him off.” 


Those Taking City Ways—SYMPATHICUS 
—‘You must find living in the city pretty 
tough, after your beautiful home in the 
country, old man. What do you miss 
most?” 

CounTRicus—“The spare tire off my 
car, my watch and pocketbook.” 


His Sales—TEDDY—“How is Pugsleigh 
getting along as a writer in the city?” 
Buppy—‘“‘Oh, he’s selling everything.” 
“Who told you?” 
“Benny the pawnbroker.” 


Too Vigilant—MISTREss—“‘Mary, don’t 
let me catch you kissing the grocer’s boy 
again.” 

MaryY—‘‘Lord, ma’am, I don’t mean 
to, but you do bob around so.” 


It Wasn’t That—AccusED—‘“‘Your Honor, 
you can see for yourself I certainly can’t 
be a forger. Why, I can’t even sign my 
own name.” 








|) NOTICE 


‘9’ \NO FISHING 
SYALLowED/ 


. 





Landowner—“‘Say, don’t you see 
that sign?” 
Fisherman—'“Sure I see it, but it 


> 99 


doesn’t say ‘positively’. 











JUDGE—‘‘Perhaps not; but it is not 
your own name you are accused of signing.” 


Abnormal Strains—JOHNSON—“‘I see the 
man who invented the lie-detecting ma- 
chine is broke.” 

JIMSON—‘‘Yes, he was going to demon- 
strate it at a convention of amateur fisher- 
men, and the thing flew into a thousand 
pieces.” 


Toilers of the Deep—WIFIE—‘‘Where 
are you going in your overalls, darling?” 

HuBBy—“‘I thought I would do a little 
work on the car.” 

WIFIE—‘“‘Dearest, it simply won’t do 
to have you working on that car on Sun- 
day, but now that you have your overalls 
on, please go down in the cellar and clean 
the furnace and the smoke-pipe for fall.” 


Demon Rum-—TEMPERANCE WORKER— 
“Why don’t you fight against your longing 
for drink? When you are tempted, think 
of your wife at home.” 

THE VicTIM—‘‘Madam, when the thirst 
is upon me I am absolutely devoid of fear.” 


Those Educated Feet—Mack—‘‘So you 
think Bill is the smartest man you know?” 

JACK-—‘‘Yep. He was the first man in 
town that learned how to work the gear- 
shift when the new Ford came out.” 


YOU'VE ALL HEARD OF POOLS 
Spm anders 

Daren 

7 MPR 
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Putting the English on the walnut 
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GET A DUCK with SUPER-X 


WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU 


} lish-Plains W heat | 


Continued from page 8 | 


and grudging will be the accomplishment. 

The Panhandle country is, after all, in 
the world of agricultural production 
only just a youngster trying to get along. 
It may be unfortunate that wheat is the 
choice crop of this* new country. But 
suppose you owned an area of wheat land 
somewhat larger than the state of Ohio, 
and more than 90 per cent tillable: would 
you raise wheat? 

There is no reason to believe that the 
plains people are of a nature to be espe- 
cially contrary when it comes to bearing 
an equitable part in the proper readjust- 
ment of che nation’s agricultural system. 
But they will only smile at you pleasantly 
when you get red in the face urging the 
abandonment of the only system that has 
really gone over in a big way on the plains. 

At the same time, they are not only 
receptive to new ideas but grasping for 
them. There is no handicap of tradition, 
and there is plenty of healthy curiosity. 

In fact, it was largely by freelance 
experimenting that agriculture has reached 
its present status here. The story of the 
many fantasies followed out by an un- 
guided people in their conquest of the 
Great Cimarron Desert, No Man’s Land 
and the Staked Plains of former days is 
filled with one disappointment after an- 
other, until Carlton brought home his 
Russian wheat immigrants. 

With these for a start the pioneer gen- 
eration, working out the secret of their 
use, at last have a worthy estate to leave 
to their sons—together with one gorgeous 
problem for the Farm Board and the rest 
of the wheat world. 


===» 
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You get your Ducks 
with Super-X 


of stringing out. You get your 
ducks when you shoot Super-X! 


The long range and game-getting 
Short Shot String of WESTERN’S 
famous Super-X shells enable you 
to pull down ducks and geese 
that usually get away. 


The Short Shot String feature 
| means that the pellets in the 
| shot charge travel toward the 
bird in a compact mass instead 


For quail, rabbit and all-’round 
shooting use the popular-priced, 
hard-hitting WESTERN Xpert 
shells or WESTERN Field shells. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write us for interesting, free, 
descriptive literature. 






































SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
1} New Improved Models — Catalog Free 
















Akron Lamp C 42 Kalamazoo Stove. III Cover 
Allied Radio Corp 38 Kellogg Co.. 45 
American Products Co 46 Kentucky oad . 34 
American Scho 44 Kitselman Bros 38 — 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co 38 “we 
American Tob. Co. II Cover Lambert Pharmacal Co. 6 | 
Armand Co 47 Larus & Pe Co. a 
Asso. Salmon Packers 40 Lauver, C. M.... 34 
Lee Co., Geo. H.... 32 THE LONG RANGE SHOTGUN SHELL 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. 44 Lever Bros. Co.... 39 
Beck Bros... . 30 Love Mfg. Co.. 51 WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 942 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Sa eat bin Ce z Lucky Tiger Remedy Co. 42 Branch Offices: Hoboken, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Bon Ami Co 4 Maule, Wm. Henry 36 
Bountiful Ridge Nurs 36 Melotte Separator Co. 36 _ ——— a 
Brooks Appliance Co 52 Milson Co .. 48 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 38 Myers-Sherman Co 46 The DE R | XX @ 
Burpee Co., W. Atlee 36 § I 
National Bellas Hess Co. 25 
rea CORN HARVESTER 
Certo Corp 41 National Home Planting 36 
Collette Mfg. ¢ 42 National Remedy Co... 38 ° JUST the THING for SHOCK 
Congoleum-Nairn. .IV Cover N.W. School of Taxidermy 46 Sold Direct $23.7 SILO SurTiNe 
Corn Harvester Co 36 Norwich Pharmacal Co.. 37 
Coyne Electrical School. 51 
Crosley Radio Corp 49 O’Brien, Clarence A.,... 32 
Owensboro Ditcher Co.. 46 
Delco Light C« 33 | 
Durham Duplex Razor 28 Park, Davis . —«" 32 | it am now ready to place an om 
Peters Cartridge Co.. 48 e - . “ 
Eastern Textile C 42 Plymouth Rock Squab.. 34 Works in any kind of soil. Omens, wee ae Fy in Carey 
Edwards Mfg. C 48 Potter Drug & Chem Co. 44 Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. pe n my of agency right in our — y. 
Estate Stove Ci 17 Procter & Gamble Co... 30 | Cuts 4 to 7 acres aday with one man and horse. nanan I mane him my partner, en 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get ~ p-+l 8 3 oe = 
Ferris, Geo. B . 84 Quaker Oats Co... 43 your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: * 
Furst-MeNess C 52 || LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 201Lincole, ttincis | $90 to $250 a Week Your Share 
General Products C 34 ~~ Nae eee >| = — == =e | I have hundreds of men now with me on this basis. 
roe Sadia To dora pad Montgomery of Iowa made $216 the first week he 
Gibbs & Son, W. A 48 Scholl Mfg.Co......... 42 | ONE-MAN SAW MILL- peli a pra, Li» it my ) 
Goldman, M ary T. 42 Sears, Roebuck & Co. .21, 27 ment or experience needed. I'll show you how. Fur- 
Goodrich Co., B. F 3 Soo Line Railway. . . 36 nish everything free. Everybody buys oil. You simply 
Great Northern Railway 46 Stark Bros. Nurseries. §2 take coders on = eros. wd LD ong To 
Sti 2 ally-know: -Pe-CoSwy - » 
Hercules Mite. Co 30 — a +. a. = Quality Paints and Fibre Roof Coating. We deliver from 
re ag n 3 aon ts y- 4 nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you week. 
eortater & Zook Co 30 Superior Hatchery 33 Write Quick It’s the chance of a lifetime to 
Hess & Clark, D 34 Book into a big, permanent money-ma ng 
Hoffman, Inc., A. H 36 Texas Co 19 ber. business of your own. Send name and address today for 
Hollywood Marvel Co 46 Tobacco By-Products 32 particulars. First applications get the preference. Act Now! 
Home Mfg. Co 42 Troy Chemical Co 32 Kenees ~e . Ue ‘er, Gen . 
Houck & Co., Jas. W 32 Tractor Central Petroleum Company <)£9.£2n3" Bit; 
Walsh Tractor Co 51 ah 
Insulite Co 35 Western Cartridge Co. 51 Flori F Sowers — 
cece Cicero ae For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites In 12 Weeks by Actual Work 
, , ) , 4 e y Qs : n . orrespondence— 
International Oil_Heating 44 Young, Inc., W. F... 32 Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-W alk & Ride books. Earn While You 
os grt pasl eat chet coetae 
SEND Af ONCE POR BIG, NEW. FRED BOOK) 


While this index is prepared with great care, we can 
not guarantee against an occasional inaccuracy or 
omission 
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COYNE ELECTRICAL SCH 60-33 
500 South Paulina bircote Chicane: iinet 
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Change Your Spare Hours 
Into a kat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES,,. 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, became 
aStarksalesmana ae f 










agowhen failing health 
forced him toseek out- * 
door work. Today, he 

averages over One & 
Thousand Dollarsa 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering |, 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, qa 
etc., just in spare time. © 


Thousands of Men & ~ 
Women Doing as Well ?*"2i2°* 
Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 
Address Box S, W, 212 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 114 Years 


| ose aengrceasiomevamen dno ean ig 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Box S. W. 212 
Louisiana, Mo. F, J. 9-30 
I would like to become your local salesman and ] 


sell S sa Mag (check which you would pre- j 
fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 


I Proposition for Men and Women. 






Lepeaseieaseipaipaeeeepianananaaa 






To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- 
perience necessary. Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 

Our proposition is entirely different from all 
others. Our advertising half sells the goods for you. 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make business come 
your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
profitable. 

BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 

Two entirely different lines, 241 items. Something 
for every home. Two lines mean two profits. We 
will give you liberal credit. Write for details about 
our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., 


A Fight Against Rupture 
ATTENTION 


vs. 
NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is smal! 
The Brooks Appliance is the 
finest kind of mechanical 

support for reducible rup- 


Dept. 587, Freeport, ill 








ke. us to build. Hard pads 
‘Ss and stiff springs are en- 
Nh tirely eliminated. Our 
cool and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and all important foreign countries. ; 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 
bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 
envelope. No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194D State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 
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Odd) MENTION 


The Pesky Yes, they do 
Field Mice get into the 
house. A half 


dozen or so guillotine-type 

mouse traps, baited with 

peanut butter, will nail them every time. 
Try it. 

It is not pleasant, when 
changing a tire, for the 
car to upset the jack and come down on 
you. Prevent this by putting blocks fore 
and aft against the back wheel that is on 
the ground. 


Mass 
Vacations 


Safety Always 


In large factories and even in 
some offices, all the employees 
with the exception of a skele- 
ton force, are given vacations at the same 
time. The entire Ford plant was closed 
in July, giving 100,000 workers a three- 
weeks vacation. 


Inventions If you ask a man quickly 
what nation leads in inven- 
tions, he will say the U. S. A. We are 
really ninth. Switzerland ranks first in 


| the number of patents per citizen. 


For ten years a big pike named 
“Old Silverspot’” has been 
caught yearly in the nets of the 
Game and Fish Department in Minnesota, 


Some 
Mother! 


| stripped of her eggs, and returned to the 


water. She is the mother of a million or 
more pike, and experts say she has already 
produced $100,000 worth of fish meat, 


| and is still at it. 





ture that itis possible for | 


* Automatic Air Cushion, light, | 


Scientists tell us that our 
coal supply will be exhausted 
as early as the year 2500. 
Then what will we do? We don’t know, 
but right now we are going to worry about 
something else. 


Should We 
Worry? 


Time is getting short, folks, 
for sending in your picked 
photograph for the contest. 
Time for “shooting” the pictures ends on 
the 15th of this month, and all prints must 
be in here by the 22d. 

Many contestants want to know how 
many pictures they are allowed to sénd. 
Well, there is no restriction on this, but 
we don’t advise sending less than one nor 
more than six. Pick the very best you 
have—clear, well ‘“‘composed,”’ well lighted, 
interesting, original, free from any kind of 
defect—and send only these. That’s our 
candid advice. 

Do they have to be on any special 
paper? No. 

Must they be mounted? 


Photograph 
Contest 


No, best not. 


While we 
think of it 


Finally, don’t forget to put 
on your name and address, 
and you must send postage 
if you want your photo- 
graph back if it doesn’t 
win a prize. 


No one can learn everything 
in a day. The great Rabbi 
Akiva was 40 years old when 
he began to study, and after 13 years he 
began publicly to teach. There is much 
wisdom in that. 


Are You Many folks are—of this, that 
Afraid? or the other. Just between 

ourselves, fear is one of our 
worst ailments. Fear literally saps our 
life’s blood. Usually the more we fear 
old age as an enemy and strive to flee 
from it; the more it dogs us as an enemy. 
Cast out all fear. 


From the 
Past 


Pencils The red cedar of the East, from 
Beware! which most lead pencils and 

cedar chests are made, is steadily 
disappearing. Valuable as it is, it has a 


bad reputation because it harbors the 
rust of the apple. 


According to men who should 
know, each toad on a farm 
is worth $20 per year for the 
great number of injurious insects it eats. 
Protect this homely, humble, harmless 
batrachian. 
This Helium Besides keeping our diri- 
Gas gibles in the air, helium 
gas has many uses and does 
some curious things. This gas can make 
the strongest basso talk falsetto; keep 
sponge cake fresh for six months; allow 
deep-sea divers to work at greater depths; 
and preserve orange juice indefinitely. 
And these are only a few of its remarkable 
qualities. In time it will take its place 
as an important industrial product. 


C ———————— 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect OurjFeathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Protect the 


Toads 











Speaking of batrachians, here’s your old friend the frog in all his stages, from 
ugly tadpole to handsome froghood—if you like that type of beauty. 
could grow legs as easy as that, war would not have so many terrors, would it? 


If we 
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New Styles - New Colors 


ON ANY 
RANGE OR 
HEATER 










Kalamazoo Stoves 
and Ranges approved 
by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute 


SAVE 1/3 to !/2 at Factory Prices 


New, Free, fresh from the press .. . Kalamazoo’s 30th Anniver- 
sary Sale Book. Full of surprises—sparkling with color—alive 
with NEW features! 200 styles and sizes of Quality Stoves, 
Ranges, and Furnaces—bigger values than ever—Factory Sales 
Prices that save you 14 to ¥%. And a brand NEW Credit Policy— 
NOW ONLY $5 DOWN on any Stove or Furnace regardless of 
rice or size. Write for this wonderful NEW FREE Book Now! 







New Cabinet Heaters Free Furnace Plans— 
A wide variety of Cabinet Heaters— Free Service 
the NEWEST styles, in Black and Send us a rough sketch of the 
in rich, Walnut Porcelain Enamel rte plan of your home. We'll Meiqh? 9 PF, 
finishes. Bargains that will open furnish you FREE plans— no 





D ate + ; ye md Besos obligation at all. We'll show you 
staetetesiet acid “a “ne NEW Box k aes 4 how easy it is to install your own 
 AptacMaiac Kal ated os ie lity. oT ae furnace—thousands have. , 
compare aia i 00 & i y> ec 5 f 
and Prices with others. ' 
; vate $5 Down Brings You 
Beautiful Colored Ranges Cabinet Heater Comfort « 


Modern Coal and Wood Ranges, Nothing will bring you so much | 
and Combination Coal and Gas _ comfort and happiness as a NEW } 






ia 


Ranges, in glistening, colorful, Por- Kalamazoo Cabinet Heater. Built 
celain Enamel. (Your choice of 5 like a furnace. Gives you healthful | 
beautiful colors—Pearl Gray, Delft circulation of warm air. Holds fire 
Blue, Ivory Tan, Nile Green, Ebony overnight. Heats 3 to 6 rooms. 
Black.) NEW gas stoves, NEW gas Your choice of Black or Walnut 
ranges, and NEW oil ranges—all in Porcelain Enamel—only $38.25 up. 
fascinating colors. Also Washing And just think, you can order 
Machines, Refrigerators, Kitchen NOW for only $5 down. 
Cabinets, Vacuum Cleaners and 
other Household Goods. 30 Years of Quality 
750,000 Satisfied Customers You. have heard of Kalamazoo 
ai Rhee 2x42 Quality for 30 years. Kalamazoo 
Mail coupon TODAY! This sensa- has tremendous buying power— 
tional NEW FREE Anniversary that means purchasing the best raw 
Book has more bargains than 20 big materials at lowest prices. Big 


stores—a thrill on every page for  gcale production enables us to manu- 
thrifty families. 750,000 satisfied om Ranges *3755 Cabinet Heaters ® = 


facture efficiently at extremely low 


customers have saved % to % by _ gost. 

buying direct from the factory. SO RR Fe a ee ee 
Terms are NOW easier than ever Mail coupon TODAY for NEW ays “wi - 

before—some as low as $3 down, $3 FREE BOOK. 

monthly—and a YEAR TO PAY. | 750,000 Satisfied Customers Have 





No stove or furnace over $5 down. | Savea Money by Mailing This Coupon 

Kalamazoo. gives you 30 days’ KALAMAZOO 

FREE TRIAL, 360 days’ Approval Coal and [ | Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column 

Test. a 5-Year Guarantee on ma- STOVE GO. Wood Ranges ot uote to indicate articles in which you are in- 
; . - erested. 

terials and workmanship, a $100,000 MFRS. Och & Coma 

3ank Bond Guarantee of satisfac- é nation Ranges [ | Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 

tion. 10 Rochester Ave. 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Gasoline 





24 Hour Shipments Kalamazoo, Mich. Ranges | Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog 
Kalamazoo is close to you—all Warehousing and ship- Cabinet 
stoves and ranges shipped within ping points, Utica, N.Y. Heaters ‘ 
24 hours from Kalamazoo, Michi d Kal Mich Name 
3 sreicsslageobssegen SmMas0o, .¢ ichigan, &® - Syngas — | Pipe (Please print name plainly) 
or tactory branch in T tica, New (Write only to Furnaces | 
York. Furnaces in 48 hours. No Kalamazoo) | 
delay. Safe delivery guaranteed, | Direct Heat Address pevovcoseovescooseessone 
Furnaces [ J 
| Oil Stoves [ | City scale oaidh oman 
| Household f ] 
Goods |W SlBlee.ccccccsccccccccccccecccsccscosscccese 
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*OLYMPIA”*—A classical design in ivory and 


Aegean green marble with seafoam border. 








Charming for kitchen, breakfast room, or sun 
porch, Gold Seal Congoleum Rug No. 623. 


wel, 1h salts facts OM SOUT” sarpiration tor thin sli-tashioned “hooked-og" 


motif. Gold Seal Congoleum Rug No. 605. 


CYC heel! Ol it weilhe pric 7 





Ana the first shall 
not be the last. The first 


Congoleum Rug makes the 





weary hours once spent keep- 
ing floors presentable a bad 
memory. You steal a look at 
your kitchen as you pass— 
itis so pretty. And long wear 


shows you how little such 





convenience can cost. So 





naturally, you want more 
Gold Seal Congoleum Rugs. 


Upstairs and down, from 





/\ 


guest room to porch. Every- 
where, these water-proof, flat- 


lying, magically cleaned rugs 





are so practical, so beautiful, 


/\ 


so inexpensive. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC.,, 
Kearny, New Jersey In Canada: 
Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 





\ GOLD SEAI 


T ‘ ‘ ’ ] ¢ a , A final proof that you need the one and only 
SA & DN é & | i a i | | | v i __ || semiseaction cuapanTEED s. Se ae is the on es - war 
i j i j l ON tators. any have names ending in *‘oleum 
"£6. U5 PAT OFF io Z 
4 = ty, a 


too. Look for the Gold Seal on the rug. 
=» z 
& 








